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All at Sea 

Aboard Charles 
de Gaulle— French 
President Fran9ois 
Hollande arrives on 
the flight deck of 
the French aircraft 
carrier Charles de 
Gaulle, off the coast 
of Syria on December 
4. Hollande s visit 
highlighted the newly 
aggressive stance 
by France against 
Islamic State militants 
following the attacks 
in Paris in November 
that left 130 people 
dead and hundreds 
wounded. France 
has become one of 
the most engaged 
countries in the U.S.- 
led coalition bombing 
ISIS positions in Iraq 
and Syria, with 38 
fighter jets conduct- 
ing missions from the 
Charles de Gaulle. 
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ISIS in 
Yemen 

Aden, Yemen— 
People inspect the 
scene of a car bomb 
attack in the southern 
port city of Aden on 
December 6. The 
Islamic State mili- 
tant group claimed 
responsibility for this 
car bombing that 
day, which killed the 
governor of Aden 
province, Jaafar Mo- 
hammed Saad, and 
six bodyguards. The 
bombing occurred 
only a day after a 
United Nations envoy 
met with Yemen’s 
president. Abed Rab- 
bo Mansour Hadi, in 
Aden to discuss peace 
talks between the 
country’s government 
and Houthi forces. 
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Bomb 

Syria 

London— Anti-war 
protesters gathered 
outside the Houses of 
Parliament after Brit- 
ish lawmakers voted 
in favor of airstrikes 
against Islamic State 
militants in Syria on 
December 2. Prime 
Minister David Cam- 
eron had struggled to 
get Parliament s sup- 
port since last year, 
but the attacks in 
Paris shifted the views 
of many members. 
The vote to join the 
coalition conducting 
airstrikes passed by 
397 to 223. Just hours 
later, British fighter 
jets launched their 
first assaults in Syria. 
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War in 
America 

San Bernardino, 
California— Police 
officers conduct a 
manhunt for suspects 
later identified as 
Syed Farook and 
Tashfeen Malik. The 
married couple killed 
14 people and wound- 
ed 21 on December 2 
when they opened fire 
at a holiday party in a 
social services agency 
in an attack that ap- 
pears to have been 
inspired by the 
Islamic State militant 
group. The two 
were later killed in a 
shootout with police. 
President Barack 
Obama said the attack 
by the U.S.-born 
Farook and his 
Pakistani wife showed 
that “the terrorist 
threat has evolved 
into a new phase,” 
as ISIS uses the 
Internet to infiuence 
potential attackers. 
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TERROR’S NEW FACE 

Homegrown extremists such as the 
San Bernardino attackers give ISIS a 
terrifying new weapon and raise fears 
that were mostly suppressed since 9/H 



IN THE IMMEDIATE aftermath of the attacks on 
September ii, 2001, amid the shock, horror and 
sadness, the nation’s law enforcement and intel- 
ligence services scrambled desperately to assess 
the capabilities and intentions of an enemy that 
had just revealed itself in nightmarishly spec- 
tacular fashion. Two scenarios filled them with 
dread: first, a follow-up attack using weapons of 
mass destruction— nuclear, biological or chemi- 
cal. The obsessive determination to prevent that 
had enormous consequences. Most obviously, it 
led the U.S. into a disastrous war in Iraq, but to 
date, mercifully, the effort has succeeded. 

The second scenario— viewed at the time as 
more likely— was a series of assaults not on iconic 
symbols of American power but on the ordinary 
places people go to routinely: a pipe bomb going 
off at the Mall of America outside of Minneapolis; 
a lone shooter opening fire at a high school foot- 
ball game in Ohio; a suicide bomber detonating 



himself at an evangelical megachurch outside 
Houston. In the wake of September 11, the psy- 
chological impact of such an attack would have 
been devastating. It would have said, in no uncer- 
tain terms: We can hit you anywhere, at any time. 
And in so doing, we can bring your way of life to 
a halt. “We lost a lot of sleep over that one too,” 
Dale Watson, then a senior counterterrorism offi- 
cial at the FBI, said at the time. 

It took 14 years for it to happen, but happen 
it did. On December 2, at a holiday party in San 
Bernardino, a city about an hour east of Los 
Angeles. Fourteen dead, 21 wounded— and had 
a planted bomb detonated, the casualties could 
have been much worse. 

Terror’s new face had revealed itself in Amer- 
ica. A young Muslim couple seen as unremark- 
able by co-workers and friends alike, who had 
“self-radicalized,” assembled a small armory of 
weapons and pledged allegiance to the Islamic 
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MAXIMUM IMPACT: 
The weapons of 
mass destruction 
in San Bernardino 
were alarmingly 
prosaic: guns pur- 
chased legally and 
a rented SUV. 
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State militant group (ISIS)— all without the FBI 
or local law enforcement catching a whiff of it. 

Syed Farook and Tashfeen Malik may not 
have been recruited by ISIS and were (until the 
moment they started shooting) “sympathizers” 
rather than fighters. But for all that, the FBI had 
seen them coming. Not Farook and Malik spe- 
cifically but the threat they came to embody. 
For months now, officials from the FBI and the 
Department of Homeland Security have been 



testifying about the potential danger of “lone 
wolf attacks” by “homegrown violent extrem- 
ists” and how difficult it is to track and deter 
them. Consider how grimly prescient FBI Direc- 
tor James Comey sounded in congressional 
testimony earlier this fall: “These individuals 
present unique challenges because they do not 
share the profile of an identifiable group. Their 
experience and motives are often distinct, but 
they are increasingly savvy and willing to act 




IF IT CAN HAPPEN 
HERE: The grief 
and shock felt by 
those who knew 
the victims of 
Malik, top left, and 
Farook quickly 
spread across the 
U.S. as a new kind 
of dread took hold. 
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alone. They may gain inspiration from terrorist 
narratives, including material in English; events 
in the United States or abroad perceived as 
threatening to Muslims; the perceived success 
of other HVE plots, such as the November 2009 
attack at Eort Hood; or their own grievances.” 

The deadliest attack on American soil since 
September 11— and the sense that more may 
be coming— forced President Barack Obama 
to deliver on December 6 a speech from the 
Oval Office meant to reassure a rattled coun- 
try, to convince us there is a way to defend the 
homeland and defeat ISIS. Obama, of course, 
does not want to be a wartime president. He 
has wanted— and in fact has been— an anti-wsiY 
president, getting U.S. troops out of Iraq, scal- 
ing back significantly in Afghanistan and balk- 
ing at getting involved in Syria (after drawing a 
“red line” that Syrian dictator Bashar al-Assad 
then crossed). And many of his public utter- 
ances about the “war on terror”— a term his 
White House has avoided— have been, to be 
kind, unfortunate. He infamously called ISIS a 
“JV” team in 2014. On the morning of the ISIS 
attacks in Paris last month, he 
said the group had been “con- 
tained.” And just before Thanks- 
giving, he sought to reassure 
Americans that, in the wake of 
Paris, the administration knew 
of no credible attack threats. 

The substance of his Decem- 
ber 6 speech was unremarkable 
and predictable: an intensifying 
air campaign against ISIS; more 
effort from allies post-Paris; 
tightening up visa requirements 
at home; a plea for more effective gun control 
laws at home to make it more difficult for mili- 
tant group sympathizers like Earook and Malik 
to buy heavy weaponry; and no plans for signif- 
icant ground troops in Syria or Iraq, but special 
operations forces already deployed will help 
“accelerate” offensives against ISIS safe havens. 

But a question the president acknowledged 
in his speech resonated, both because it was the 
right question and because the truthful answer is 
not one anyone wants to hear. “I know,” Obama 
said, “that after so much war, many Americans 
are asking whether we are confronted by a can- 
cer that has no immediate cure.” He answered 
that we will “overcome” the threat terrorism 
poses but wisely avoided a time frame, because 
the honest answer is that there is no immediate 
cure for this cancer. Since September 11, the 
war on terror has been called “the long war” 
because that’s what it is. Eourteen years after the 
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9/11 attacks, the reality of homegrown, self-rad- 
icalized ISIS or Al-Qaeda sympathizers is now as 
obvious to everyone as it was to Comey and his 
colleagues before December 2. 

And one of the pivotal questions— perhaps 
the pivotal question in the wake of the San Ber- 
nardino attack— again conjures up the ultimate 
terrorist nightmare, just as the attacks on Sep- 
tember 11 did: Does the presence of self-radi- 
calizers (the FBI had, before December 2, more 
than 1,000 individuals on its watch list) make it 
easier for ISIS or Al-Qaeda to execute an attack 
in this country using a weapon of mass destruc- 
tion (WMD) ? (We know, at minimum, that ISIS 
has chemical weapons captured from the Syrian 



army.) Are there HVEs with the know-how to 
make and detonate a dirty bomb? 

Intelligence and law enforcement officials 
must now deal with those questions every day. 
The signal success of both the Bush and Obama 
administrations has been to prevent a mass- 
casualty WMD attack on U.S. soil. But a WMD 
attack is complicated. It involves a lot of 
moving parts and materiel that is not easy to 
come by. And the success thus far in deterring 
such an assault once again made it seem like a 
remote possibility. 

Shooters walking into a holiday party and 
unloading their clips is not a remote occur- 
rence. If it can happen in San Bernardino, it can 
happen anywhere. That is the message Earook 
and Malik, an anonymous and innocuous cou- 
ple before December 2, intended to deliver. 
That they succeeded marks a new and terrifying 
phase of a war that is not going away. □ 



"THESE INDIVIDUALS PRESENT 
UNIQUE CHALLENGES 
BECAUSE THEY DO NOT 
SHARE THE PROEILE OE AN 
IDENTIEIABLE GROUP.” 
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PUTIN SEES 
SPIES EVERYWHERE 

Treason trials are 
on the rise in Russia 



WHEN ALEXEI SVYATIN, a retired Russian 
army officer, emerged this summer from a vod- 
ka haze to find the battered body of merchant 
sailor Sergei Karelsky lying dead at his feet, he 
immediately telephoned police to report that he 
had neutralized a “spy.” His suspicions, he told 
startled officers in Bykhovskaya, a picturesque 
village around 160 miles from Moscow, had 
been aroused by Karelsky ’s tales of frequent 
work-related trips abroad. Some five months 
later, on November 17, a 76-year-old man in 
central Russia’s Kaluga region stabbed an 
acquaintance to death after a drinking session. 
His explanation? His guest had announced— in 
what appears to have been an ill-considered 
joke— that he worked “for Obama and will tell 
him all about you.” Enraged, the ultra-patriotic 
senior citizen shouted, “Ah, you American 
agent!” and grabbed a knife, according to Rus- 
sian media. In both cases, the attackers have 
been charged with murder. 

Vodka, to paraphrase the Russian author 
Anton Chekhov, can make a man do the strangest 
things. But alcohol-frazzled villagers and senior 
citizens aren’t the only ones seeing traitors and 
foreign agents everywhere in today’s Russia. 
Since the imposition of Western sanctions over 
the Kremlin’s annexation of Crimea in March 
2014, a spike in treason cases has sucked in a 
diverse group that includes a mother of seven, an 
air-traffic controller, a Russian Orthodox Church 



official, a top physicist, businessmen and a for- 
mer military intelligence employee. There were 
15 convictions for state treason in Russia last 
year, an almost fourfold rise from 2013. While 
there are no official statistics for 2015, lawyers 
and human rights defenders tell Newsweek this 
year’s figure is already approaching two dozen. 

“Absolutely anyone can be charged with treason 
now, even people without access to state secrets,” 
says Zoya Svetova, an opposition journalist and 
human rights activist, who has met some of those 
convicted on that charge. “Trials are carried out 
behind closed doors, and we often only find out 
about them after sentences have been handed 
down.” Because fewer than 1 percent of criminal 
trials in Russia result in an acquittal— a figure that 
is even lower than during Soviet dictator Josef 
Stalin’s Great Terror— Svetova suggests that peo- 
ple falsely accused of treason usually plead guilty 
in the hope of a shorter jail term. 

This increase in the number of Russians 
being charged with betraying their homeland 
stems from controversial legislation introduced 
by President Vladimir Putin in 2012. Under the 
vaguely worded law, anyone providing infor- 
mation “directed against Russia’s security” to 
a foreign or international organization can be 
charged, even if that information comes from 
open sources. Defendants, along with their law- 
yers, are often kept in the dark about the exact 
nature of their alleged crimes. Many of these 
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TRUE COLORS: 
Police surround a 
protester wearing 
a Ukrainian flag 
at an unsanc- 
tioned march in 
St. Petersburg, 
Russia, in Sep- 
tember calling for 
peace in Ukraine. 



treason cases are linked to Ukraine, whose 
pro-Western government Russian officials 
accuse of being a U.S. puppet. 

Among the most high-profile cases is that of 
Svetlana Davydova, a 37-year-old mother of 
seven young children. She called the Ukrainian 
Embassy to report that she had overheard 
locally based soldiers discussing their secret 
deployment to the war-torn former Soviet state, 
because she was against the war and wanted to 



avoid casualties. Even though the Kremlin denies 
Russian troops are active in Ukraine, armed Eed- 
eral Security Service (ESB) officers raided Davy- 
dova’s apartment and charged her with treason. 

“This was intended to frighten people, to show 
them that even a breast-feeding mother can end 
up in a cell if this is in the interest of the special 
services,” says lawyer Ivan Pavlov, who repre- 
sented Davydova, as well as others accused of 
treason. Earlier this month, Pavlov and other 
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lawyers concerned by the growing number of 
treason cases published an online legal advice 
guide titled “What to Do if They Come for You.” 
Charges against Davydova were eventually 
dropped, after tens of thousands of people, 
including the widow of Nobel Prize-winning 
Russian author Alexander Solzhenitsyn, peti- 
tioned the Kremlin on her behalf But the major- 
ity of those charged have not been as lucky. 

In September, Gennady Kravtsov, who worked 
as a radio engineer for Russian military intelli- 
gence from 1990 to 2005, was jailed for 14 years 
after sending his resume to a Swedish company. 
The FSB accused Kravtsov of revealing “top 
secret” information that threatened Russia’s 
security, even though the radio surveillance sys- 
tem that was his area of expertise has not been 
in use since 2000. Restrictions on Kravtsov 
working abroad, imposed by the military over 
the sensitive nature of his previous 
employment, ended in 2010. In 
November, Maxim Lyudomirsky, 
a physicist previously involved in 
weapons development, was sen- 
tenced to nine years in a maximum 
security penal colony over allega- 
tions that he had transferred infor- 
mation to an unnamed country. 

“State propaganda depicts the 
rest of the world as a threat to Rus- 
sia’s national security,” says Lev 
Shlosberg, an opposition politi- 
cian. “To convince people of this myth, enemy 
agents are necessary. The special services hunt 
for people who have dealings with foreigners 
and portray this as espionage.” 

The FSB did not respond to Newsweek's request 
for a comment. Alexander Sidyakin, a hard-line 
lawmaker from Putin’s ruling United Russia party, 
denies there is a political motivation to the arrests. 
“It’s very simple,” he says. “Russia’s special ser- 
vices have started working more effectively, and 
Western special services have got much worse.” 
Ex-KGB officer Putin has never made a secret 
of his suspicion of foreigners. In April 2000, in 
his maiden speech to parliament, he warned 
that government officials, lawmakers, heads of 
political parties or “any other Russian citizen” 



would face criminal charges if they were found 
to be “maintaining contacts with representa- 
tives of foreign governments” outside their 
official duties. In fact, there was not— and never 
has been— any such law on the books. 

It’s not only individuals who are being accused 
of betraying Russia. Under another law passed 
by Putin in 2012, nongovernmental organiza- 
tions funded from abroad and engaged in “polit- 
ical activity” are required to publically declare 
themselves “foreign agents” or face closure. A 
number of groups have halted work rather than 
accept the designation, which clearly connotes 
espionage. Memorial, a human rights group that 
investigates crimes by Soviet-era authorities, is 
the latest organization to be hit by the label. 

Russian authorities are also increasingly seek- 
ing to discourage ordinary people from travel- 
ing abroad. The Foreign Ministry has repeatedly 
warned that U.S. intelligence agencies are engaged 
in a worldwide “hunt” for Russian citizens and 
recommends avoiding travel to countries that 
have an extradition treaty with the United States. 
In early November, Vadim Solovyov, a Commu- 
nist Party lawmaker who is the deputy head of a 
parliamentary committee on constitutional law, 
said discussions were underway to introduce 
Soviet-style “exit visas.” He later claimed he had 



been misunderstood. Just days later, however, an 
official at Russia’s Foreign Ministry said a possi- 
ble ban on Russians traveling to European Union 
countries was “being worked out.” 

This atmosphere of suspicion has already 
pushed many Western-leaning Russians out of 
the country. Marat Guelman, a former Kremlin 
adviser turned opposition supporter, believes the 
Kremlin would be only too happy to see the rest 
pack their bags. “I think they are pushing those 
14 percent who don’t agree with Putin’s politics to 
leave [Russia] as soon as they can,” wrote Guel- 
man, in an online post. “They are saying, ‘Why 
are you delaying things? There’s nothing here for 
you, and tomorrow you’ll wake up, and the doors 
will be closed.’” Cl 



“STATE PROPAGANDA DEPICItS 
THE REST OE THE WORLD 
AS A THREAT... TO CONVINCE 
PEOPLE OE THIS MYTH, ENE 
MY AGENTS ARE NECESSAR Y” 
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Waste Deep 



ANIMALS PRODUCE MORE WASTE THAN HUMANS, BUT NOT MUCH OE IT IS PROCESSED 






America has a growing 
problem: more and more 
manure, produced at 
fewer sites and not effec- 
tively processed. It used 
to be that cattle, hogs and 
chickens were raised at 
many farms dispersed 
across the country, often 
with large areas in which 
they could move around. 
The manure these 
animals produced was 
typically used to fertilize 
crops grown at the same 
or nearby farms, which 
were then used to feed 
the animals, creating 
a semi- sustainable 
feedback loop, says Steve 
Wing, at the University of 
North Carolina. 

But those days are 



long gone, and the cycle 
is broken, Wing says. 

In North Carolina, for 
example, the number of 
hog farms has shrunk 
from more than 25,000 
to about 2,000— while 
the hog population has 
more than tripled. And 
most of the manure isn’t 
used to fertilize farms but 
instead sits in lagoons to 
fester, occasionally leak- 
ing out and contaminat- 
ing nearby groundwater. 

The trend is similar 
across the country. Most 
North Carolina hogs, and 
a majority of food animals 
in the U.S., are now at 
Concentrated Animal 
Feeding Operations, or 
CAFOs. These facilities. 



in which animals are 
housed in extremely tight 
quarters, produce mas- 
sive amounts of manure. 

According to the U.S. 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, animals at feeding 
operations— including 
CAFOs and other con- 
finement facilities— pro- 
duce 335 million tons of 
manure annually in the 
U.S. And that’s in dry 
weight. If you include the 
liquid fraction and waste 
from smaller farms, food 
animals produce 2 billion 
tons of manure per year, 
according to a report just 
published by the Rachel 
Carson Council (RCC), a 
science-based, nonprofit 
environmental group. 



American humans, on 
the other hand, produce 
7 million tons of fecal 
material per year, as 
measured in dry weight. 
But unlike human waste, 
animal manure isn’t pro- 
cessed at all, says Robert 
Musil, head of the RCC, 
and that’s causing human 
health problems. Wing’s 
research, for example, 
has shown that people 
who live near hog farms 
have higher rates of asth- 
ma and breathing prob- 
lems, and that CAFOs are 
disproportionately locat- 
ed in areas populated by 
African-Americans and 
other people of color. 
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SOURCE: USDA, AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY/U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
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The Blue Elephant 
in the Room 

OCEANS PRODUCE MOST OE THE OXYGEN l 
WE BREATHE, AND THEY ARE THREATENED | 
BY CLIMATE CHANGE. SO WHY ISN’T P 
THAT ON THE COP21 AGENDA? ' 



OCEANS COVER 71 per- 
cent of the earth, contain 
97 percent of its water 
and produce between 50 
to 70 percent of all the 
oxygen we breathe. They 
also house a wide array 
of vegetation, includ- 
ing mangrove forests, 
meadows of sea grass 
and, most important, 
phytoplanlcton. Just like 
terrestrial forests, sea 
vegetation conducts 
photosynthesis through 
which it also sequesters 
carbon. To do this, veg- 
etation needs nutrients 
from other life in the sea, 
which comes mostly from 
decomposing bodies 
and excrement. The 
more that we make the 
sea inhospitable to life, 
through pollution, over- 
fishing, acidification and 
warming, the less capable 
the ocean is of helping to 
regulate our atmosphere. 

And yet, protecting, 
conserving and cleaning 
up our oceans is nowhere 
on the formal agenda at 
the United Nations’s 21st 
Conference of the Parties 
(COP21) in Paris. It’s “the 
big blue elephant in the 
room,” says Sylvia Earle. 
The oceonographer and 
National Geographic 
Society explorer-in-res- 
idence is in Paris to put 
world leaders on notice 



that if you neglect the 
force “that drives climate 
and weather, shapes plan- 
etary chemistry and is the 
principal governing body 
of planetary tempera- 
ture,” efforts here will 
fail. “No ocean, no life. No 
ocean, no us.” 

The problem, says 
Earle, is that we tend to 
ignore that the ocean 
is essentially “our life 
support system.” Instead, 
we see it mostly as a place 
of recreation, a means 
of transportation, and a 
source of things lil<e oil, 
gas and minerals. These 
last bits are critical: De- 
mand for ocean resources 
and advances in methods 
of industrial exploitation 
are the two main drivers 
“pushing the ocean 
system to the point of col- 
lapse,” reported the Glob- 
al Oceans Commission, 
noting both overfishing 
and that “a third of all oil 
is now extracted from 



under the seabed.” 

One straightforward 
solution, says Earle, is 
putting an end to govern- 
ment subsidies for oil and 
gas industries and instead 
directing this money to 
investments in renew- 
able energy, particularly 
solar. She also has an 
idea: “hope spots.” Just 
as we protect National 
Parks and other terrestrial 
habitats, the U.S. govern- 
ment has had a National 
Marine Sanctuaries 
program since 1972. Yet, 
Earle says, “only 2 percent 
of the ocean globally is 
protected from harm- 
ful activities.” Earle is 
spearheading the creation 
of a worldwide network of 
communities advocating 
for marine protected 
areas— the hope spots— 
near where they live. Her 
goal is to safeguard a full 
20 percent of the ocean in 
this way by 2020. 

Though the issue is 



fully absent from the 
text of the agreement 
being negotiated by 
governments at COP21, 
other participants at 
the summit— including 
scientists, former govern- 
ment officials, nongov- 
ernmental organizations 
and even sister United 
Nations bodies— have 
tried to raise awareness 
during two separate days 
in Paris devoted to water 
and the ocean. They’ve 
hosted plenaries, press 
conferences and actions, 
with many arguing for 
financial obligations 
by wealthier nations to 
support water protection 
in lower-income areas. 

It’s a start, Earle says, 
but much more must be 
done. And, she warns, 
“we’ve got to hurry.” Cl 



ANTONIA JUHASZ, the 

author of several books, 
is writing from Paris on 
C0P21 for Newsweek. 



BIG LOSSES: 
Global whale 
populations 
have declined 
by as much as 
90 percent in 
the last three 
centuries. 
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PRINCESS BRIDE 

Republican presidential 
aspirant Ted Cruz con- 
stantly quotes from 1987 
movie on his campaign bus and 
makes his aides tweet his character 
impersonations. Has quoted Inigo 
Montoya to mock Barack Obama. 
The president’s response: “I spent 
the last few years building up an 
immunity to Ted Cruz.” 



MADISON 

Couples 
increasingly 
name their babies 
after Instagram 
filters: Lux, Valencia, 
Juno, Reyes, Ludwig, 
Amaro and Willow 
are most popular. 
Sepia kind of sounds 
like a female name, 
but dibs on Selfiea. 





LOCATION 

□ Ghost town for 
sale in South 
Dakota has been 
deserted, abandoned, 
sold and lost in 
divorce negotiations, 
now up for $250,000. 
North Dakota gover- 
nor declares he won’t 
tal<e South Dakotan 
refugees from Swett. 




BEAR RAPE 

□ Spurred by 
new trailer, 
rumor spreads that 
Leonardo DiCaprio is 
sexually assaulted by 
bear in upcoming The 
Revenant. Fox quicldy 
shoots down rumor, 
explains that was de- 
leted scene from The 
Wolf of Wall Street. 




DELECTABLE 

□ Junior high 

teachers getting 
behind campaign to 
urge students to use 
words like delectable 
because big words 
give sentences “sort 
of this extra push.” 
Don’t they mean 
demonstrative adjunct 
propulsion"^ 




BEN CARSON 

□ Tries to back 
up his tough 
stance banning 
Syrian refugees by 
visiting camps in 
Jordan. Tells media 
that camps are 
“really quite nice.” 
Keep in mind, this 
is a guy who eats at 
Popeyes. 
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A millennium success story 
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Cradled by the Andes, inland Bogota initially seems an 
unlikely location for a capital city in a country with access 
to two oceans. Yet when you see this urban paradise, it is 
difficult to imagine such energy elsewhere, it truly is the vital 
organ of Colombia. Averaging almost five per cent from 2001, 
the growth of Colombia's economy is now the greatest in the 
continent. Evidence of this growth can be seen in the brand 
new shopping malls, high-end hotels and chic restaurants, 
all of which greet you upon arrival in Bogota-a clear sign of 
the burgeoning middle class. 

At the turn of the millennium, the then President of 
the United States, Bill Clinton, pledged US$1.6 billion in 
emergency aid to Colombia. Fast forward 15 years and the 
results of sustained programs of reform are visible at every 
turn in Colombia. Similar quantities of money are still flowing 
between the two countries, yet nowadays the exchange 
is more balanced and the transactions are predominantly 
trade based. 

Colombia has begun a process of internationalization and 
has become an ardent advocate of free trade agreements 
(FTA).These have aidedthe acceleration of economic growth, 
improved bilateral relations, and created employment. 
For example, following a Schengen-style agreement with 
Europe, the country has witnessed its lowest unemployment 
rate for 10 years. The most notable FTA was established in 
2012 with the U.S., where exports have since rocketed. 

"An important turning point for Colombia has been 
the relatively recent expansion of trade. For many years 
Colombia was considered secondary. All of this has changed 
and there has since been rapid expansion," comments John 
Sudarsky Rosenbaum, president of manufacturing company, 
Industrias Spring, a company which has witnessed both 
domestic and international trade expansion, proof that the 
private sector is an integral part of Colombia's development. 



As the only country in South America to have access to 
two oceans, Colombia has the potential to use its booming 
trade and strategic location to its distinct advantage- 
becoming the trade hub of Latin America. Alberto 
Carvajalino Slaghekke, rector of the Institucion Universitaria 
Colegios de Colombia (UNICOC), comments on the trade and 
investment potential with the Americas, Asia and beyond the 
Atlantic: "We are privileged to have two oceans. Colombia 
is on its way to becoming both a reliable and trustworthy 
country, which is key to investor confidence." Carvajalino 
Slaghekke then asserts that the diverse mix of the Colombian 
people is key to propelling the country forward on an 
international level. 

On the right path to instilling confidence among investors, 
the savvy investor should be taking advantage of the 
recent bilateral agreements and the economic downturn 
elsewhere. Jose Luis Gomez Calisto, managing director of 
construction material specialists Vitral, notes that Colombia 
is in a unique position, especially upon the backdrop of the 
recent agreement with Europe. Ranked second in the world 
in terms of getting credit, he promotes Colombia as a prime 
place for the private sector as it is an attractive location for 
businesses, in particular SMEs: "In Colombia you can invest 
without a need for large capital, there is a rising economic 
environment coupled with a growing middle class. Start-ups 
are being powered by innovative entrepreneurship, making 
Colombia Latin America's hidden gem." 

In the first quarter of 2015, the Colombian peso hit a five 
year low against the U.S. dollar. This, in tandem with the fact 
that Colombia is one of the only South American economies 
to be within the desired 2-4 per cent inflation rate, bodes well 
for certain sectors. Colombian production and goods have 
since become cheaper, and therefore more competitive, 
in the global market. Mauricio Cardenas Santamaria, 
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Colombia's Finance Minister, described the 
devaluation of the peso as "a breath of fresh 
air for manufacturing businesses." Ferlein 
Gonzalez Aguilar, president of UPSISTEMAS, 
specialists in ICT infrastructure, has witnessed 
the growth in the export of Colombian products: 
"Nowadays, Colombia is selling and exporting 
different raw materials to more than thirty 
countries." Gonzalez Aguilar attributes much 
of the growth within the economy to the ICT 
sector, as it has acted as a catalyst for cross- 
sector development: "One of the fundamental 
drivers of the Colombian economy has been the 
development of the ICT sector. The growth in 
telecommunications has been fundamental for 
our country in terms of competitiveness within 
the different sectors in our economy." 

While the value of the currency has 
benefitted industry and Colombian exports, 
it is also promoting investment within the 
domestic market. Bespoke property developers 
Construcciones Lambda's managing director 
Antonio Perez Guerra welcomes the devaluation 
in currency as it attracts foreign buyers: "There 
is a great potential for those from abroad as the 
foreign buyer has benefitted from the devaluation 
of currency...Colombia is therefore a very 
important investment opportunity." The current 
investment in real estate is creating a ripple 
effect through construction, infrastructure, and 
development while also complimenting the rise 
of the middle class, thus bringing long-term gain 
for the future. The growth of the private sector 
has allowed Colombia to be considered as a 
viable destination for both investors and visitors. 

Colombia is not simply offering investors 
value for money, but also a globally relevant 
knowledge attached to products that are unique 
to the country. One of the most biodiverse 
countries on the planet, Colombia is pioneering 
research into medicines using its homegrown 
plants. Ana Marfa Pineros Ricardo, rector 
of Fundacion Universitaria Juan N. Corpas, 
believes that Colombia has a lot to offer the 
world in terms of its research programs: "Our 
programs are unique, there are none like them 
in the world. However, the knowledge we 
have should be a source, and not retained to 
Colombia." Therefore, Fundacion Universitaria 
Juan N. Corpas is eager to be recognized on 
an international platform. It has been widely 
accepted among academics in Colombia that 
international expansion is one of the keys to 
bettering education, and consequently the 
economy, within the country. 

THE EDUCATION REVOLUTION 

At the backdrop of its tremendous 
transformation, Colombia has been investing 
heavily in a sustainable future through its 
Education Revolution. Colombia has marveled 




Lambda Construction: Integrating 
construction projects, with the perfect balance 
between price, quality and product. 

www.lambdaconstrucciones.com 



by implementing steadfast education policies to 
enact aggressive reform of the entire education 
system, with realistic plans to be the most 
educated nation in the region. A more diversified 
and prosperous economy is the expected 
outcome of an improved education system, and 
with the recent announcement of a US$1.75 
billion cash injection from the government, this 
looks increasingly attainable. 



Expenditure on education has rocketed in the 
past decade and enrolment in tertiary education 
is increasing. As a result, Colombia is now well 
on its way to being listed as an OECD country. 
In order to cement its place within the higher 
echelons of global education however, it must 
first improve the quality of the higher education 
on offer. 

"Quality is the principal challenge faced 
by higher education in Colombia," Leonidas 
Lopez Herran, general rector of Corporacion 
Universitaria Minuto de Dios (UNIMINUTO), 
states. He appreciates that the pace of 
development in Colombia would quicken if 
educational institutions implemented the 
same practices as UNIMINUTO, such as PhD 
qualifications for professors, on a par with 
globally acclaimed institutions. "We aim to 
focus our university towards an international 
path. ..it is for this reason that we have received 
international awards." Thus affirming that the 
international market is essential if domestic 
standards are to improve. 



Francisco Jose Gomez Ortiz, rector of 
Universidad Catolica de Colombia recognizes 
that internationalization of the Colombian 
education system is essential, yet it is something 
which remains problematic. Gomez Ortiz notes 
that the cost of studying abroad extends beyond 
tuition fees, and this proves a stumbling block 
for a proportion of Colombians: "Our students 
do not have a very big economic base, they 
don't come from wealthy backgrounds, where 
they can finish their studies and easily go to 
the U.S. or Europe to study. This is an issue of 
internationalization." To find a resolution for 
this, many universities are creating partnerships 
with foreign institutions to allow students the 
possibility of greater opportunities-for less. 

Internationalization has also been viewed 
as an essential part of education as it prepares 
students for a globalized world. Edgar Ignacio 
Diaz Santos, rector of the Escuela de Artes 
y Letras notes "We have to be aware of what 
is happening globally." On promoting foreign 
partnerships to better the cultural business 
education of his students, he states "We must 
get more programs with other countries as we 
see that the opening-up of the country, and 



partnering with Europe, has benefitted our 
students greatly. This facilitates understanding 
among cultures and global business." Many 
Colombian universities are partnering with 
European universities, however, the reach is 
being extended further by institutions such 
as Universidad ECCI. Fernando Arturo Soler 
Lopez, rector of ECCI, boasts that they are 
considered to be a "social project" due to 
its programs abroad: "We take part in many 
international fairs and are eager to make 
more and more contacts. We are looking for 
exchange opportunities in research in Korea, 
as well as France and Germany." It seems 
Colombia is ticking all the boxes to become a 
world-renowned destination for education. 

The turn of the millennium was the turn of 
Colombia's wheel of fortune. Not many analysts 
could have predicted this unprecedented 
rise to stability, prosperity and yet greater 
potential. Colombia has everything to play for 
and is well-equipped to earn a place among 
global players.# 



"A more diversified and prosperous 
economy is the expected outcome of an 
improved education system" 
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THE WOMAN MARRIED to the heir to the British 
throne enters the Rape and Sexual Abuse Support 
Centre in a south London suburb via the fire escape. 
Camilla, Duchess of Cornwall— she was Camilla 
Parker Bowles until she married Prince Charles in 
2005— doesn’t want to draw attention to the location 
of the center by going through the front door. This 
choice of entrance keeps photographers who might 
be waiting for her largely out of sight to passersby 
and helps preserve the safe unremarkableness of the 
building, which is vital because the women inside do 
not want their abusers to find them. 

The duchess begins her visit. Each time a member 
of staff or a victim of sexual violence is introduced 
to her— there are about 30 women, both victims and 
helpers— she leans forward, making the interaction a 
little more intimate than most handshakes between 
commoners and royalty. The duchess, who is wear- 
ing a sober blue-gray suit with two delicate dragonfly 
brooches on one lapel, does not appear to be unset- 
tled by the rings in the noses of some of the women 
she is meeting or by the tattoos some of them display 
on their arms. Nor does she does seem to mind that 
most of the women don’t curtsy or address her as 
“ma’am,” as royal protocol demands. 

Located in Croydon, the center provides victims 
with long-term counseling to help “turn them from 
a victim to a survivor.” The duchess first visited 
the center in 2009 following a request from Chief 
Executive Yvonne Traynor. “A lot of celebrities and 





“THERE WERE THREE OF US 
IN THIS MARRIAGE, SO IT WAS 
A BIT CROWDED.” 



THE ROYAL 
WE: Prince 
Charles and 
Camilla have 
been waging 
a slow, steady 
campaign to 
burnish her 
image. 



royals won’t touch sexual abuse with a barge pole 
because it is so hard-hitting,” says Traynor. “But 
she is not like that. She immediately put everyone at 
their ease, didn’t flinch and was not patronizing or 
pitying.” Since 2009, the duchess has visited many 
other rape centers around the U.K. and on her trips 
abroad. “She is one of us, an ordinary person who 
has been thrust into the limelight,” says Traynor. 
“She even carries her own money.” 

The affection British people like Traynor increas- 
ingly feel for Camilla— particularly because of her 
ability to come across as being of the people rather 
than of the ruling elite— reflects a dramatic turn- 
around in the way the British public feels about the 
woman who was reportedly involved with Charles 
when he was married to Princess Diana. In a BBC 
television interview broadcast in November 1995, the 
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Charles knows that he may not 
get his wish. A royal insider confides 
to Newsweek that Charles is begin- 
ning to accept that the British pub- 
lic has not yet fully accepted her. A 
poll by YouGov released ahead of 
Charles and Camilla’s loth wed- 
ding anniversary in April 2015 
revealed that 35 percent of those 
contacted said they did not want 
Camilla to be queen. While 49 per- 
cent said they were in favor, there 
is no constitutional document that 
states what the wife of a king must 
be called. The matter is decided by 
royal prerogative rather than Parlia- 
ment; in other words, King Charles 
would have the sole authority over 
whether his wife would be known 
as Queen Camilla. Legally, Camilla 
would automatically become queen 
if Prince Charles becomes king, but 
it’s not that simple. A statement 
from Clarence House, the official 
London residence of Prince Charles 
and Camilla, issued on the day they 
married announced that Camilla 
would be known as princess con- 
sort in the event of Charles’s acces- 
sion to the throne. 

That would be fine by Camilla. 
“The duchess is laid back about 



Princess of Wales publicly aired her feelings about 
Camilla, without naming her. “There were three of 
us in this marriage, so it was a bit crowded,” the prin- 
cess said. Try recovering from that sort of public put- 
down, not least when it is delivered by a beautiful, 
vulnerable-seeming princess whose huge popularity 
only grew with her death in a car accident in 1997. 

But 10 years into Camilla’s marriage to Charles, 
the British public’s attitude to her has softened. 
Whether it has softened enough for her husband to 
dare make the woman he loves his queen is unclear. 
People close to the royal family say it has long 
been his greatest wish that should he become king, 
Camilla should be crowned alongside him, a move 
that would seal her journey from maligned mistress 
to fully accepted partner in life. Charles “hopes the 
public will eventually come round,” says a close 
royal contact. There may not be a huge amount of 
time for that to happen. Charles’s mother. Queen 
Elizabeth, will be 90 next year. She appears in good 
health, but she is almost certainly in her twilight. 
Observers are increasingly talking about what role 
Camilla will take in the event Charles becomes king. 



TOUGH ACT 
TO SWALLOW: 
Camilla with 
Lady Spen- 
cer, far right, 
about a year 
before the 
royal wedding 
in 1981 that 
transformed 
her into Prin- 
cess Diana. 




it,” says the close contact. “I don’t think she will 
mind if she is not crowned queen.” Camilla’s 
nephew, businessman Ben Elliot, says, “She has 
no ambition to be queen. She just wants to support 
her husband.” Art historian Roy Strong, who has 
known Camilla for many years, agrees. “She is not a 
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woman who ever wanted to be queen and by default 
end up as the king’s wife,” says Strong. “You don’t 
feel she is a scheming fixer. I don’t think that sort of 
ambition is in her mind.” 

Whether Camilla becomes queen will depend in 
large part on how Britons feel about her relation- 
ship with two young men who were 15 and 12 years 
old when their mother died. If there was a nation- 
wide feeling stronger than grief in the remarkable 
days after Diana’s death, it was a shared sense of 

THE DUCHESS WILL NEVER 
BE, AND HAS NEVER TRIED TO 
BE, A SECOND DIANA. 




protectiveness toward the two boys who somehow 
managed not to cry as they followed their mother’s 
coffin into Westminster Abbey for her funeral on Sep- 
tember 6, 1997. Millions of people around the world 
were crying. Camilla, wisely and inevitably, stayed 
out of the public eye as much as she could at the time. 

But within months, Diana’s older son made a 



perhaps unexpectedly adult decision for a teenager 
trying to cope with such grief One day in June 1998, 
less than a year after his mother’s death, William 
turned up unexpectedly at St. James’s Palace, where 
he had an apartment. St. James’s, close to Bucking- 
ham Palace, is home to both senior and single royals. 
Princes William and Harry and the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge (formerly Kate Middleton), among others, 
also have their offices there. Camilla was that day vis- 
iting Charles in his apartment. 

Prince Charles seized the opportunity and asked 
William if he would see Camilla. The two had never 
met. The young prince agreed. Charles brought 
Camilla to William’s apartment, made the introduc- 
tions and then left. Camilla and William talked for 
half an hour. It was a potentially explosive encoun- 
ter and at the very least an extremely stressful one 
for both parties. When Camilla came out, according 
to a report in The Sun newspaper, she said: “I need a 
drink.” William wanted to keep the meeting private, 
but to his fury it was leaked to the press. In a BBC 
documentary this past February, Sandy Henney, 
former press aide to Prince Charles, confirmed how 
angry Prince William had been when details of the 
meeting were spilled to the press. 
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One encounter couldn’t heal the young prince’s 
wounds, and William agreed to see Camilla again— 
for tea a couple of times and also for lunch. But it took 
until February 2001 before he consented to be seen 
officially with her in public. The carefully choreo- 
graphed occasion was at a London party to celebrate 
the 10th anniversary of Britain’s Press Complaints 
Commission. William and his father arrived 10 min- 



THINKOFTHE 
CHILDREN: 
Opposite, from 
left, Princes 
William and 
Harry flank 
Camilla and 
their father; 
above. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel 
Andrew Parker 
Bowles with 
Camilla and 
their son 
and daughter 
in 1984. 
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utes before Camilla, who came with her son, Tom 
Parker Bowles, and her sister, Annabel Elliot. Charles 
and William stayed on one side of the room while 
Camilla stayed on another. Gossip columnists noted 
this as a significant step forward in the couple’s rela- 
tionship. An insider tells Newsweek, “Prince Charles 
knew he couldn’t marry Camilla until his sons felt 
more comfortable with her and that the public had 
become aware of that and sometimes despaired of 
what seemed an interminable wait.” 

Harry also found bonding with her difficult. Both 
boys knew only too well that her existence had tor- 
tured their much-loved mother. And Camilla knew 
that memory would probably always act as an emo- 
tional barrier between her and Charles’s sons. “To 
Camilla’s credit, she never tried to replace their 
mother,” says an insider. 



Charles’s popularity plummeted after Diana’s 
death, but by 2002 he was back in public favor, 
largely because many British people thought he was 
being a good father. He delayed his longed-for mar- 
riage ceremony for another three years, until Wil- 
liam and Harry finally came around to the idea. The 
young princes released a joint statement prior to the 
wedding: “We are both very happy for our father and 
Camilla, and we wish them all the luck in the future.” 

Today, the relationship between stepmother and 
stepsons appears warm but guarded. A person close to 
the royals says: “She gets on better now with William 
and Harry, and they are pleased she makes their father 
happy, but they are not especially close. She doesn’t 
see a lot of William and Kate, particularly since they 
moved to their country home, Anmer Hall, in Nor- 
folk. At one time, it was thought the duchess and Kate 
would bond, but it hasn’t happened. William also 
always makes it clear that Camilla is the wife of his 
father, but not a stepgrandmother to his children, and 
that Prince George and his sister Princess Charlotte 
have two grandfathers, but only one grandmother.” 

Happily for Camilla, George and Charlotte’s 
great-grandmother seems to have fully accepted 
her daughter-in-law. On a recent afternoon, I joined 
the duchess at an event held at Buckingham Palace 
Royal Mews by the Brooke, a charity that helps care 
for working horses, donkeys and mules. Monty Rob- 
erts, 80, a well-known American horse whisperer 
and ambassador for the charity, demonstrated his 
innovative techniques with a 5-year- old horse that 
had had minimal contact with people and has never 
worn a saddle or been ridden, to show how she 
could be trained in 20 minutes to accept a rider, 
rather than the usual six weeks. The duchess, who 
is patron of the charity, shares Roberts’s passion to 
bring nonviolent training to the equine world. 

A surprise visitor turned up— the queen, taking 
a break from the state visit of Chinese President Xi 
Jinping. Camilla kissed her mother-in-law on both 
cheeks and then curtsied. Both women sat transfixed 
as Roberts made clucking and kissing sounds; he 
waved his hands and a long stick with a plastic bag 
on the end. The horse responded by turning one way, 
then another and coming to Roberts to be stroked, 
and then Roberts put a saddle and stirrups on it. 
Finally, one member of his team mounted and rode 
the horse around the ring. Throughout, the queen 
and the woman who, in the words of Strong, the art 
historian, has made the queen’s oldest child “less on 
edge and more confident in himself” chatted happily 
and asked Roberts numerous questions. 

But it is with her own family that Camilla is most 
like the sort of person who carries her own money. 
Camilla and her ex-husband, former Brigadier 
Andrew Parker Bowles, share two married children: 
Laura Lopes, who has a daughter, Eliza, 7, and twins 
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Gus and Louis, 6; and Tom, who has a daughter, Lola, 
8, and son, Freddy, 5. Tom is a food writer and televi- 
sion presenter. Laura is an art curator. 

Although the duchess often shares weekends 
with Charles at Highgrove House, his country home 
in Gloucestershire, she also maintains the Parker 
Bowles family’s 18th-century manor, Middlewich 
House, in neighboring Wiltshire. There, her grand- 
children can run around freely and watch TV shows 
Charles might not approve of He is notoriously 
fussy and doesn’t like his things being knocked 
over, although he regularly travels to join her for 
dinner on Saturday evenings. 

But while the Parker Bowles family members may 
seem middle class compared with the family Camilla 
has married into, they’re decidedly not. Tom, like his 
father, is part of the line of succession to the earldom 
of Macclesfield. Both of Laura’s husband’s grandfa- 
thers were peers of the British realm. Camilla is the 
great-granddaughter of Alice Keppel, mistress of 
Edward VII. Camilla came out as a debutante in 1965, 
and an inheritance of 500,000 pounds from a member 
of her mother’s family has meant she has never needed 



to work. Her first wedding, in 1973, was described in 
the press as the “society wedding of the year.” Her 
future mother-in-law, the queen, was a guest. 

But once you meet the duchess, you understand 
what Traynor means about Camilla being “one of 
us.” She has a natural warmth, is down to earth and is 
clearly tenacious. (She and Charles met in 1971 when 
she was 23 and Charles a year younger; there can’t be 
many women who would wait more than 40 years 
to marry the man they love.) Turning up, smiling, 
accepting flowers, shaking hands and supporting var- 
ious charities is an intrinsic part of life for the wife of 
a senior royal. But the duchess won’t get involved in 



a charity unless she has thoroughly researched it and 
feels she can be useful. Camilla is obviously stretch- 
ing herself to the full: At an age when most people 
have retired or are close to retiring, she is patron or 
president of 75 organizations. 

The duchess is particularly keen on charities that 
cover literacy, domestic violence, animal welfare and 
sick children. She has written that one of her roles is 
to “shine a light on the violence hiding in the dark 
corners of our society.” Not all royals are quite so 
willing to venture into the uglier parts of the world 
they live in. I ask her if the brutal stories she hears lin- 
ger after she visits places like the counseling center in 
Croydon. “I think about them a great deal, and they 
stay at the back of my mind all the time,” she replies. 
“It is often quite harrowing. I do my best to help. If 
you mind a lot about certain things, as I do, it is easy 
for me to do as much as I can.” 

In 1997, the year Diana died, Camilla became patron 
of a charity— Britain’s National Osteoporosis Society— 
for the first time. A former member of the staff says: “It 
was the start of carefully chosen public appearances 
that would hopefully show her in an increasingly good 
light.” The duchess chose this particular charity for 
her first move into a very traditional royal role because 
her mother and grandmother had both succumbed to 
the painful, incurable and inherited illness. 

As the years passed after Diana’s death, Camilla 
became an increasingly public figure, even though 
those Britons reluctant to relinquish the fantasy of 
the Charles and Diana fairy-tale romance still saw 
her as the woman who had broken up a happy mar- 
riage. Strong says she is much better at her public 
duties than she was: “At first she was a bundle of 
nerves, but recently she’s grown in assurance.” 

Like it or not, Camilla must compete with Diana’s 
starry legacy of good works, as well as in her role as 
the heir to the throne’s wife. At a time when many 
people were afraid to touch people with HIV or 
AIDS, Diana made sure to be photographed shaking 
hands— ungloved— with people who had AIDS. She 
campaigned for an international ban of land mines 
and was pictured holding on her lap a 13-year-old 
Angolan girl who had lost her leg to a land mine blast. 
“I’d like to be the queen of people’s hearts,” she told 
the BBC in that famous interview two years before her 
death, coining a phrase that lingers to this day. Diana 
was also an inimitable fashion icon. Camilla is known 
to feel most comfortable in casual clothes and Wel- 
lington boots while enjoying country pursuits, but she 
has recognized that she is constantly scrutinized, and 
so looking good for her husband has become a prior- 
ity. Over the last few years, she seems to have grown 
in confidence and found her own fashion style. Much 
is due to couture designer Bruce Oldfield. 

Speaking to Newsweek about his royal client for the 
first time, he says: “When she comes for a fitting, I 



THE MA’AM 
WHO WOULD 
BE QUEEN? 
The current 
reigning mon- 
arch, Queen 
Elizabeth, cen- 
ter, is 89, so it 
is reasonable 
to wonder how 
long it will be 
before Charles 
becomes king 
and must 
decide on 
what title to 
give his wife. 
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listen to all the niggles about how she perceives her 
body shape and what she wants to show and not 
show. They are the sort of niggles shared by most 
women of her age. For example, few women want 
to flash their upper arms after 40. The duchess likes 
creams and soft blues and greens. Last year, I put her 
into pale pink, a color she was not used to wearing but 
one she later told me her husband liked, so I scored 
there. Sometimes, for very formal occasions, she 
might say her outfit that has bones is not very com- 
fortable. I reply it is not supposed to be comfortable, 
it is about making her look gorgeous, and ask her to 
put up with it, which she usually does.” 

With her growing confidence has come a will- 
ingness to use her connections, whether they are 
political or royal, to help her charities. After leaving 



SAY CHEESE: 
Camilla has 
years of prac- 
tice for what 
her life will 
be like when 
Charles takes 
the throne: 
a calendar 
clogged 
with good 
works and 
photos with 
strangers. 
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“SHE IS ONE OF US, AN 
ORDINARY PERSON. SHE EVEN 
CARRIES HER OWN MONEY.” 



Croydon, Camilla and her entourage drove to Nel- 
sons, a British manufacturer of health care products 
in Wimbledon, also in south London. But the duch- 
ess wasn’t on her way to Wimbledon for the reason 
many royals make the trip— to watch a match on the 
lawn courts of the All England Tennis Club. She had 
the idea of providing female rape victims with a wash 



bag of comforting toiletries— which she described as 
a “crumb of comfort.” The women would receive the 
items following the trauma of post-assault forensic 
tests at London Havens, specialist centers for people 
who have been raped or sexually assaulted. Staff at 
Nelsons had organized a pop-up assembly line. When 
she was asked if she would like to help assemble the 
wash bags, a look of anxiety flashed across her face. 
“Oh, no,” she said at first, looking vulnerable, then 
agreed, possibly feeling awkward about performing 
a manual task in front of photographers. She fumbled 
at getting the right product in the correct place in the 
three interlaced transparent wash bags. “I wouldn’t 
get 10 out of 10 for them,” she apologized. “I can see 
it takes a bit of practice.” 

The duchess knows about practicing. She has been 
practicing for years now for the life she will have and 
for the duties she will take on when Charles becomes 
king. Will the British public accept her and love her 
as they did Diana? Probably not in the same way, no. 
The duchess will never be, and has never tried to be, 
a second Diana. Queen or princess consort, Camil- 
la’s sense of fairness, her stability and her obvious 
warmth toward those less privileged than herself 
could yet make the British people cherish her as once 
they cherished her husband’s first wife. Cl 

Angela Levins book, Diana’s Babies: Kate, William and 
the Repair of a Broken Eamily, is available on Amazon 
in paperback and as an e-book. 
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ALLEGATIONS OF SEXUAL ASSAULT ON CAMPUS ARE AT 
RECORD LEVELS, AS ARE LAWSUITS FROM THE ACCUSED 
CLAIMING SCHOOLS ARE OVERZEALOUS AND DISCRIMINATE 
AGAINST THEM BASED ON GENDER 

BY MAX KUTNER 
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WHEN YOU ARE THE 
MOST NOTORIOUS ALLEGED 
COLLEGE RAPIST IN THE 
COUNTRY, IT TAKES A LOT OF 
GUTS TO ATTEND YOUR 
GRADUATION CEREMONY. 



FOR MOST OF Columbia University’s Class of 2015, graduation 
day was an exuberant celebration of four years of hard work at 
one of the country’s most prestigious schools. For Paul Nung- 
esser, it was yet another reminder of how alone he was on that 
storied campus, and how hated he was. He and his parents had 
agonized over whether to attend the ceremony because his 
classmate Emma Sulkowicz had accused him of raping her, 
and for more than eight months she had carried an extra-long 
twin-size mattress around campus, vowing to do so until he 
was expelled, or fled. Despite this very public shaming, Nun- 
gesser had stayed in school and earned his degree. But now 
he worried that people would boo him as he crossed the stage 
to claim his diploma, that reporters would hound him, that 
the image of him in his cap and gown would spread across the 
Internet. He also feared that Sulkowicz would lug that mat- 
tress onstage, even though Columbia had warned the seniors 
not to bring “large objects which could interfere with the pro- 
ceedings or create discomfort to others.” 

At the last minute, the family decided to attend. His parents 
flew in from Berlin, where they live and where Nungesser is from. 
His mother, Karin, recalls that on graduation day it was pouring 
rain “like it’s perhaps the last day of New York.” Despite the apoc- 
alyptic weather, a thousand students lined up in their blue caps 
and gowns, eager to take their prize. Nungesser wore a blue bow 
tie and khaki pants, while some of his classmates stuck red tape 
to their caps, part of a campus anti-sexual-violence organization 
called No Red Tape, co-founded by Sulkowicz. 



As “Pomp and Circumstance March No. 1” 
played over the loudspeakers, the soon-to-be 
graduates filed from the student center to the 
campus green and took their seats on white fold- 
ing chairs under giant tents. On the way in, Nun- 
gesser spotted Sulkowicz, carrying the mattress. 
He texted his parents about it but knew there 
was nothing they could do. So he sat nervously, 
awaiting his turn to cross the stage. At one point, 
the keynote speaker, Los Angeles Mayor Eric 
Garcetti, said, “You took risks. You’ve held con- 
trary opinions, held die-ins and sit-ins and car- 
ried mattresses.... Never stop being activists.” 

“It was like a slap in the face,” says Andreas 
Probosch, Nungesser’s father. (Karin Nung- 
esser and Andreas have been together 25 years 
but are not married.) 

After the speakers had all passed along their 
platitudes and homilies, administrators began 
calling students to the stage. Fortunately for Nun- 
gesser, when the announcer read his name, no 
one booed or protested. But eight minutes later, 
it was Sulkowicz ’s turn. The announcer stumbled 
over her name, perhaps distracted by the giant 
mattress wrapped in a waterproof cover being 
lugged to the dais by Sulkowicz and four friends. 
A loud burst of applause drowned out the names 
of the next few classmates called after her. 

Sitting among all the rain-soaked parents, Pro- 
bosch remembers feeling relieved that nobody 
knew who he was. “I wondered... What would 
they do if they knew we were the parents of the 
guy Emma accused? What would they do? Would 
they spit in front of us?” 

Karin, however, felt defiant. “I would have 
liked to go to every single parent in that audience 
and say, ‘I am the mother of Paul, and I am very 
proud of my son, and I hope you discuss with 
your sons and daughters what they did to him.’” 

Sulkowicz ’s final act of rebellion that day— 
and the fact that Columbia did not stop it— 
is now part of a lawsuit Nungesser has filed 
against his alma mater. Even though Columbia 
found him not responsible for what Sulkowicz 
alleged, his suit claims the school was complicit 
in her long-running effort to destroy his repu- 
tation and declined to intervene because he is 
male. Some people believe the claim is absurd. 
Others say it’s the wake-up call higher educa- 
tion needs to start protecting all students. 






1 HOPE YOU DISCUSS 
WITH YOUR CHILDREN 
WHAT THEY DID TO HIM.' 
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CU IN COURT: 
Nungesser’s suit 
doesn’t name his 
accuser; instead, it 
goes after Colum- 
bia University for 
allegedly condon- 
ing and facilitating 
her long campaign 
against him. 
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^ STARTING TO SNOWBALL 

COLLEGES HAVE recently ramped up their investigation of sex- 
ual assault accusations because a 19-page letter told them to do 
so. In 2011, the U.S. Department of Education’s Office for Civil 
Rights issued a “Dear Colleague” letter. It clarified that sexual 
violence is a subset of sexual harassment, which in an education 
setting falls under Title IX of the Education Amendments. The 
OCR threatened to investigate schools thought to be insuffi- 
ciently zealous with sexual assault cases, and if it found a school 
had violated Title IX, the OCR might rescind federal funding. 

“We were seeing quite a bit of noncompliance and quite a bit of 
concern around the country,” says Catherine Lhamon, assistant 
secretary for civil rights at the Department of Education, who 
believes the “Dear Colleague” letter did its job. “I think we’ve 
seen just a cataclysmic change around the country in terms of 
attention to the issue, responsiveness to it, and training, prepa- 
ration for our students so that we can see safer campuses,” she 
says. The OCR is investigating 152 colleges for their handling of 
sexual violence claims, and, she adds, complaints about sexual 
violence at colleges have increased more than 400 percent. 

Victims’ advocates say the OCR letter helped destigmatize 
sexual assault and encourages survivors to report. But a less-told 



GETTING UGLY: Sulkowicz’s campaign was 
embraced by many of her fellow students at 
Columbia and other schools, but it also led to 
some backlash against her, right. 

consequence is the tendency by schools to tram- 
ple due process rights for the accused, accord- 
ing to some higher education and legal experts. 
“There was for a long time a perception that col- 
leges were not responsive at all to claims of sex- 
ual misconduct,” says Samantha Harris, director 
of policy research at the Eoundation for Individ- 
ual Rights in Education. These days, however, 
“a growing number of people are starting to be 
concerned that the pendulum has swung too far 
in the other direction.” 

“I think probably a lot of colleges translated 
the ‘Dear Colleague’ letter as ‘favor the victim,”’ 
says Brett Sokolow, executive director of the 
Association of Title IX Administrators and presi- 
dent of the National Center for Higher Education 
Risk Management, which consults with schools. 
“We very quietly started to say to our clients.... 
Don’t overcorrect on this because it will touch off 
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“THERE’S KIND OF A 
; GATHERING STORM 
^ OF RESISTANCE” 




a spate of litigation by accused individuals.” 

The message, he adds, was “You went too 
far. Swing the pendulum back.” Sokolow says 
schools didn’t heed the warning and resented 
the suggestion. “ [We] really took it on the chin. I 
mean, this was such an unpopular thing for us to 
say. And it does not feel good in any way, shape 
or form to have been absolutely right.” 

Nungesser leads the swelling ranks of male 
students suing colleges, seeking damages and 
asking judges to force schools to clear their 
records. A database on the website of advocacy 
organization Boys and Men in Education says 
at least 90 men have filed such lawsuits in the 
past few years, and some lawyers say the total 
number is even higher. Until recently, the law- 
suits focused on claims such as breach of con- 
tract and lack of due process. But increasingly, 
lawyers are throwing gender discrimination 
into the mix. Accused men are now echoing the 
complaints of their (most often) female accus- 
ers: that schools are violating Title IX, the fed- 
eral law that prohibits sex-based discrimination 
in federally funded education programs. 

At a time when a movement is finally grow- 
ing to prevent campus sexual assault and sup- 
port the survivors, the claim that schools are 
anti-male can sound as absurd as white peo- 
ple suing for racial discrimination. After all, 
new findings reaffirm the statistic that 1 in 4 or 
5 college women is a victim of a sexual assault, 
and research published in the journal Violence 
Against Women says that only 2 to 10 percent of 
campus sexual assault accusations are false. But 
at least 14 so-called reverse Title IX cases are 
moving through the courts, and new ones are 
being filed every few weeks. All it takes is one 
victory in court to set a legal precedent and end 
what some higher education experts say is an 
overcorrection on sexual assault. 

“Things are starting to snowball. There’s kind 
of a gathering storm of resistance,” says Jona- 
than Taylor, founder of Boys and Men in Edu- 
cation. Since 2011, accused students have sued 
too many schools to list. 

At Vassar College, the daughter of a professor 
had sex with her teammate on the rowing team. 
She later told him on Eacebook that she had “had 
a wonderful time,” court documents say. A year 



later, though, she reported that she had not consented and that 
she had tried to resist and felt trapped. After an investigation and 
hearing, the school expelled him. He sued, but a judge dismissed 
the case. 

At Brandeis University, a male student accused his ex-boy- 
friend of “numerous inappropriate, non-consensual sexual inter- 
actions” during their two-year relationship, according to the 
federal complaint. Those apparently included waking the accuser 
with a kiss in the morning (because the accuser was half-asleep, 
the school investigator said he was incapacitated) and seeing 
his then-boyfriend naked in the dorm shower. The accused was 
found responsible for sexual misconduct, and he’s suing. 




A case against Washington and Lee University recently sur- 
vived a motion to dismiss. According to the complaint, a female 
student started kissing a male student, led him to his bed and 
removed his clothes. They apparently performed oral sex on 
each other and then had intercourse. She spent the night, and 
in the morning they exchanged phone numbers, the complaint 
says, and a month later, they had sex again. 

The next semester, the female student attended a presentation 
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on sexual assault, during which the school’s Title IX coordinator 
allegedly spoke about how “regret equals rape.” (The school has 
denied this.) Soon after, the female student filed a complaint, and 
the coordinator from the presentation opened an investigation. 
That person allegedly omitted important details from the report, 
such as quoting the girl as saying, “I usually don’t have sex with 
someone I meet on the first night” and leaving out her caveat: 
“But you are a really interesting guy.” The school expelled him. 
He sued, and a jury trial is scheduled for April. 

Lawsuit after lawsuit paints a picture of some accused college 
rapists that’s far different from the stereotype of the roofie- 
droppingfratboy or violent jock. “Tm not representing students 
who are being accused of violent gang rapes,” says Kimberly 
Lau, a lawyer who represented the accused Vassar student. “ Tm 

FREIGHTED: Unhappy with the results of Columbia’s investiga- 
tion of her rape charge, Sulkowicz hauled a mattress around 
campus for the school year to protest in a thesis project she 
called Carry That Weight. 

+ 



talking about the gray area, the he-said, she-said, 
two people in a room, two people drinking... and 
coming away the next day with different narra- 
tives of what occurred.” 

Nungesser’s case was a he-said, she-said, and 
its details are well-known by now. He and Sulko- 
wicz were friends who had had sex on two occa- 
sions before they hooked up again in August 2012, 
on the first day of their sophomore year. They 
seemed to remain friendly afterward, but several 
months later, Sulkowicz filed a report with Colum- 
bia, claiming Nungesser had anally raped her 
that night in August during what had started as 
consensual sex. She also said he had slapped her, 
choked her and pinned her down and wouldn’t 
stop despite her screaming. “He could have stran- 
gled me to death,” she told The New York Times. 
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“That was obviously a huge shock, and a 
whole world for me broke apart,” Nungesser 
says of the accusation. He told the school 
the sex had been consensual. In November 
2013, Columbia found that Nungesser was not 
responsible and denied Sulkowicz’s appeal. 

Shortly after Sulkowicz filed her report, two 
more women came forward with accusations 
against Nungesser. One said he had groped her 
and tried to kiss her a year earlier; another said 
that when she dated Nungesser, she had felt 
pressured to have sex with him. Nungesser’s 
accusers have said they each decided to speak 
up when they learned of the others’ cases. 
Columbia found Nungesser not responsible in 
all cases. (In one, the school initially found him 
responsible; after an appeal, a second hearing 
cleared him. A fourth accuser, a 
male student, later said Nungesser 
had sexually assaulted him; again, 
the school found him not respon- 
sible.) “This is the point where 
all of us say. Well, this is finished, 
OK,” says Karin, his mother. “Now 
everything can cool down.” 

Or heat up. In December 2013, 
the New York Post ran a story about 
the first three claims, referring 
anonymously to a “jock ‘rapist’... 
still walking around like a big man 
on campus because the school 
dropped the ball.” In January 2014, 
a student publication detailed the 
claims against him, with pseud- 
onyms for all involved. Then, in 
April 2014, Sulkowicz spoke at a 
press conference with New York 
Senator Kirsten Gillibrand. A press 
release quoted Sulkowicz as saying, 
“My rapist— a serial rapist— still 
remains on campus, even though 
three of the women he assaulted 
reported him.... Every day I live in 
fear of seeing him.” 

A month later, Sulkowicz ap- 
peared on the front page of The New 
York Times and penned an article for 
Time about the alleged rape. Nung- 
esser’s name soon appeared on fliers 
and graffiti around campus, along 
with the words “serial rapist.” Days 
later, Sulkowicz filed a police report. 
The district attorney decided not to 
bring charges, which, Nungesser’s 
lawyer at the time says, was because 
the office felt it could not prove the 
case beyond a reasonable doubt. 




Sulkowicz has said it was because she declined to participate in 
the da’s investigation. (The DA declined to comment to News- 
week.) But the report was enough for the Columbia Daily Spec- 
tator to publish Nungesser’s name, confirming the identity of 
Sulkowicz’s long-alleged rapist. “I knew that was the point of no 
return,” Nungesser says. “I knew life was never going to be the 
same again.” 

Nungesser’s parents regularly emailed school administra- 
tors, including President Lee Bollinger. Every email expressed 
a new concern: 

We have just learned that our son was ambushed outside his resi- 
dence by two reporters.... Do we have to wait until Paul is beaten up, 
severely wounded or even killed?... We just talked to Paul on the phone 
and found him devastated, depressed and without any support.... We 
feel that his well-being is seriously in danger.... You are again mas- 
sively worsening our sons situation.... Shame on you, Mr. President! 

Columbia’s responses, which the parents provided to News- 
week, were usually boilerplate, stating that the school “takes 
these matters extremely seriously.” “Every time we said, ‘Please, 
Columbia, do something,”’ Karin says. “And they didn’t.” 

Then came the art project for which Nungesser’s accuser 
would gain international fame— and credit for her school the- 



TWO INCAPACITATED 
STUDENTS HAVING SEX 
‘ARE FRANKLY RAPING 
EACH OTHER.” 



sis. She titled it Mattress Performance (Carry That Weight). In a 
September 2014 video, she declared she would carry a mattress 
around campus “for as long as I attend the same school as my 
rapist.” That video now has more than 2.2 million views. 

Nungesser was appalled and scared. “Immediately, when 
I found out about the project, I reached out to Columbia. I 
said, ‘There is someone apparently doing a school-sponsored 
project about getting me either bullied or expelled. This can’t 
be going on. You should be doing something about it Tm not 
feeling safe. This is against school regulation.’ And I was just 
completely— yeah, ignored is not even strong enough” for how 
little they seemed to care. 

The image of Sulkowicz struggling under the weight of her 
mattress became a national symbol, her “Carry That Weight” 
slogan a rallying cry. She appeared on the covers of New York 
magazine and The New York Times Arts section. New York 
magazine art critic Jerry Saltz named her project the best 
“art show” of 2014. She attended President Barack Obama’s 
State of the Union address as Gillibrand’s guest, and women’s 
groups showered her with awards. Students at more than 150 
schools participated in “Carry That Weight” days of action, 
hauling mattresses across campuses. 

“I would hear people talking about it who didn’t even know 
me or didn’t recognize me. I would hear people discussing it on 
the subway... non-Columbia people,” Nungesser says. “I kept 
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telling myself, ‘I’m not that person.’” 

He considered leaving school but knew people would take 
that as an admission of guilt. So he and his parents stopped 
emailing Columbia, pleading for help, and lawyered up. 

^DARK DAYS AHEAD^ 

FOUR THOUSAND miles away from the ivy-covered residence 
halls, neoclassical libraries and Alma Mater sculpture that 
watches over the Columbia campus, Nungesser, who turns 24 this 
month, sips espresso macchiato in a dimly lit cafe in the trendy 
Prenzlauer Berg section of Berlin. He grew up around the corner 
and later moved away, long before it was trendy. It took months 
of negotiating to arrange this meeting; he’s wary of reporters and 
hadn’t spoken with one at length since before graduation. 

Nungesser has been depicted as a privileged Ivy Leaguer 
from Europe, but he attended Columbia on a need-based schol- 
arship, and his family had to borrow to pay his legal fees. These 
days, he lives with his parents and freelances as a cinematog- 
rapher. He plans to apply to film school, but he feels that he’s 
lost all of his New York connections and that he can’t return to 

“DO WE HAVE TO WAIT 
UNTIL PAUL IS BEATEN UP, 
SEVERELY WOUNDED OR 
EVEN KILLED?” 

the U.S. He says prospective employers Google his name and 
question him about what happened at Columbia. “It’s some- 
thing that I have to explain in detail every single time, which 
is very painful to do, and ultimately it’s also been leading up to 
me missing out on several jobs,” he says. 

If the “mattress protest” turned Sulkowicz into the poster 
girl for campus sexual assault survivors, it made Nungesser 
the poster boy for alleged campus rapists. “The question was 
always. What can we do to clear Paul’s name?” Karin says. As 
the “mattress protest” went viral, and Columbia was doing 
nothing to stop it, Nungesser ’s father flew to New York City to 
hire an attorney. He happened to visit just as Sulkowicz ’s New 
York cover hit newsstands, and he saw it everywhere. He met 
with Andrew Miltenberg, a lawyer who had gained media atten- 
tion for representing 75 to 100 accused students (by his count) 
and who had previously sued Columbia. 

On April 23, 2015, Nungesser filed a federal lawsuit against 
Columbia, its trustees and president, and Jon Kessler, an art 
professor. (Kessler declined Newsweek's interview request. Law- 
yers for Columbia and Kessler did not respond to Newsweek's 
requests for comment, but in court filings they deny responsi- 
bility for Sulkowicz ’s conduct.) 

The complaint details the many ways Columbia allegedly 
allowed Sulkowicz to commit gender-based harassment: Kes- 
sler helped Sulkowicz develop the “mattress” idea; Columbia 
let her carry the mattress in school buildings and on school-pro- 
vided transportation; Bollinger supported Sulkowicz in the 




press; the school promoted her project on its 
website and paid part of the cleanup fee for a 
“Carry That Weight” rally. The suit claims those 
actions “significantly damaged, if not effectively 
destroyed Paul Nungesser’s college experience, 
his reputation, his emotional well-being and his 
future career prospects” and “deprived him of 
equal access to educational benefits and oppor- 
tunities at Columbia on the basis of his gender.” 
One name that doesn’t appear on the list 
of defendants is Sulkowicz ’s. “Ms. Sulkowicz 
believes what she believes, and she’s created this 
story for herself,” Miltenberg says. “The greater 
distress is at Columbia for allowing her to have 
on-campus rallies, allowing her to base her thesis 
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LONG-DISTANCE CALL: After graduation, 
Nungesser moved back to Berlin, but 
says the notoriety of the Columbia case 
followed him to Europe, and makes it 
hard for him to find work. 



on this, allowing her to essentially legitimize her 
story.... At this point, she’s sort of a footnote.” 
Sulkowicz declined to speak with Newsweek but 
said by email, “Paul Nungesser ’s complaint is 
filled with lies.... I want to warn you to be consci- 
entious about what you publish as ‘fact’ for I may 
work with a lawyer to rectify any inaccuracies 
and misrepresentations.” Two days after Nung- 
esser filed, Kessler posted a link on Facebook to 
an article about the lawsuit. He tagged Sulkowicz 
and wrote, “Dark days ahead...” 



^ SEX IS CONFUSING ^ 

TWENTY YEARS before Sulkowicz carried that weight, a 
woman at Vassar, once all-female, accused S. Tim Yusuf of sex- 
ual harassment. At the time, schools were just starting to grap- 
ple with “date rape,” which Ms. magazine had called a campus 
epidemic. Court documents are now sealed, but Yusuf recalls 
that his accuser claimed he had tried to pull the towel off her 
as she came out of the shower. “It was terrifying, that’s really 
the only way to put it,” he says. “At the time, you don’t really 
understand everything that’s going on. You’re too emotionally 
involved to really question what’s being said to you.” 

Yusuf maintained his innocence and had records proving he 
was elsewhere at the time of the alleged incident, but he says 
the disciplinary panel refused to consider them. The school 
suspended him for a semester. 
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Soon after, in 1992, Yusuf sued Vassar for discrimination based 
on gender and race. (He is South Asian-American.) A judge dis- 
missed the case, but Yusuf appealed, and another judge rein- 
stated the gender claim and issued an opinion. It was likely the 
first time a court had supported a claim of erroneous outcome 
from a discriminatory school disciplinary hearing. Yusuf and 
Vassar eventually settled before trial, but the precedent was set. 

The current wave of male-Title IX cases often cite Yusuf v. 
Vassar, but proving that a school not only discriminated against 
a male student but also did so because the student is male is dif- 
ficult. “You almost have to show that a woman who was accused 
in a similar situation would have gotten more favorable treat- 
ment somehow, and that’s an almost impossible standard,” says 
Patricia Hamill, a lawyer in the Brandeis case. That’s because 
“it’s so rare that a woman is accused,” she notes. 

Few male-Title IX cases since Yusuf v. Vassar h. 3 .ve been even 
remotely successful, and those ended in settlements, not full- 
out wins. “I don’t think a Title IX lawsuit against a college or 
university by anybody is going to go to trial because higher ed 
won’t let it, because the attorneys and the insurance compa- 
nies will settle these cases to make sure that that precedent is 
never set,” says the Association of Title IX Administrators’s 



WALL-TO-WALL COVERAGE: Above, Sulkowicz 
posted “Rules of Engagement” for her “mattress 
performance” on the wall of her studio and 
made several pieces of art that combined draw- 
ings with coverage of the case, opposite. 



Sokolow. “You’re going to have to find a plain- 
tiff, whether they’re an accused student or a vic- 
tim, who refuses a settlement, no matter what 
it is, and insists on their day in court, which is a 
very expensive thing to do.” 

Miltenberg, Nungesser’s lawyer, has brought a 
handful of Title IX claims by accused male stu- 
dents to court but says they’re not “getting a tre- 
mendous amount of traction.” Despite that, he 
remains optimistic. “The courts are going to have 
to see enough of these that there is a sense across 
the country that. Wait, this is coming up too 
much, there really must be something wrong.” 
Advocates for sexual assault victims are 
scornful of these Title IX lawsuits. “I worry that 
it encourages or it incentivizes universities to 
evaluate actual allegations of sexual assault and 
dating violence not based on their merits, and 
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“HE COULD HAVE 
STRANGLED ME 
TO DEATH ” 
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not to investigate the truth of what hap- 
pened, but simply to evaluate who poses 
the greater sort of threat of litigation,” 
says Zoe Ridolfi- Starr, a recent Colum- 
bia graduate. She helped Sulkowicz carry 
her mattress at graduation and is now 
deputy director of Know Your IX, a survi- 
vor-run anti-sexual-violence campaign. 
“The impact on individual survivors 
can be tremendous,” she says, adding 
that the lawsuits can expose survivors to 
unwanted publicity and give the impres- 
sion that the number of false rape accu- 
sations is higher than it is. 

Perhaps the problem isn’t wrongful 
accusations but the definition of sexual 
assault. “I don’t think anybody knows 
what it is,” Sokolow says. “It’s fasci- 
nating to watch what these women and 
men— it’s both— want to label as sexually 
unacceptable behavior. And I wonder if 
it’s generational. I wonder if we’re all 
behind the times, and they’re redefining 
their own sexual mores, and we haven’t 
figured it out yet. Or if they’ve redefined 
what’s acceptable to them based on 
hypersensitivity, which their generation 
is known to possess.” 

The hypersensitivity debate goes 
beyond sexual assault; it could apply to every- 
thing from “trigger warnings” to “safe spaces” 
to the recent unrest at Yale University after an 
administrator defended potentially insensitive 
Halloween costumes as free speech. 

Ridolfi-Starr dismisses the “hypersensitiv- 
ity” thesis. “Students finally have the confi- 
dence and the cultural space and the vocabulary 
to articulate when certain things are unaccept- 
able.... That’s not because we’ve now become a 



bunch of delicate fiowers,” she says. “You would 
never talk to a war veteran who has PTSD and 
say, Aren’t you being a little hypersensitive?”’ 
School Title IX administrators, who investi- 
gate sexual misconduct complaints, aren’t recep- 
tive to the male-discrimination angle either. 
During an October seminar for Title IX admin- 
istrators, Justin Dillon, a lawyer in a firm that 
settled an accused male-Title IX case against 
George Washington University, and who has two 
such cases now pending, cautioned attendees 
from holding only one student accountable after 




two incapacitated students have drunken sex. “They are frankly 
raping each other,” he said. The audience bristled, and the law- 
yers presenting with him, Hamill (from the Brandeis case) and 
Susan Kaplan, had to tell attendees to settle down. 

Dillon found that reaction “completely unsurprising” and 
adds that his firm gets one to three calls per week from con- 
cerned young men or their families. “Sex is confusing. And 
sex when you are a college student, often away from home for 
the first time and trying to figure out who you are in the world, 
is confusing,” he says. “There is no sense at schools anymore 
that maybe we should just sit down with the complainant and 
say, ‘Wow, it sounds like you really wish you hadn’t had sex 
with him, but did you ever say no? And were you really so 
drunk that you didn’t know what you were doing?”’ 

The issues lawyers take with school proceedings include the 
vague notices schools send accused students; the single-inves- 
tigator model, in which one person is responsible for the entire 
investigation; the lack of access the accused have to records; and 
the way some schools bar advocates or attorneys from aiding 
the accused. Samantha Harris, of the Foundation for Individual 
Rights in Education, says, “Even though people seem to under- 
stand the importance of due process generally, there seems to 
be this blind spot with regard to these sexual assault claims.” 
Hamill has represented about two dozen male respondents 
in the past few years. She got one of the rare settlements for a 
male-Title IX case, against Swarthmore in 2014. “These are 
young people who are navigating relationships. Communica- 
tion isn’t always as clear as everybody might like it to be,” she 
says, speaking generally. “I would hate to be on a college cam- 
pus today— on either side of this-because of the threat.” 
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THEY’RE RUINING KIDS’ LIVES’ 



FOR SIX of Luke’s eight semesters at Colgate, college was 
everything he had hoped it would be. He helped lead six stu- 
dent organizations at once, studied abroad in China, had a 
long-term girlfriend and spent a summer researching climate 
change with a professor in a Costa Rican rain forest. Once, 
during a “Walk a Mile in Her Shoes” event to raise aware- 
ness about sexual violence, he strapped on red high heels and 
marched around campus. Another time, he helped a female 
activist classmate carry her mattress. 

In October 2014, coinciding with a “Carry That Weight” 
day of action, a female student with whom Luke was friendly 
allegedly helped organize a forum at Colgate on sexual assault. 
Over the next two days, she and two more women who allegedly 
attended the forum filed sexual misconduct complaints against 
him. “I didn’t tell anybody at that point because I had no idea 
what I was up against,” says Luke, who asked that Newsweek not 
use his real name because he fears the allegations will destroy 
his reputation. He didn’t even tell his parents. “I had complete 
faith in the Colgate administrator’s system because Colgate had 
been so good to me and I trusted that they would find the truth 
and they would find me not guilty.” 

“He’s a college kid. He was 21 years old. He doesn’t know that 
he’s just been hit by a truck,” says Luke’s father. 

More than five months passed before the school told Luke 
the details of the allegations. He says he was allowed to review 
them only in a file at the associate dean’s office, during office 
hours and with his adviser present. “So while the three com- 
plainants had three years to come up with their case and the 
investigator had five and a half months to come up with her 
case,” Luke says, “I was given less than a week to read through 
an 85-page file and come up with a defense.” 

One of the women alleged Luke had “digitally penetrated” 
her vagina without her consent. Another said he had “touched 
her buttocks” and breasts without consent and exposed his 
penis and forced her to touch it. The third claimed he had 
touched her breasts without consent, “digitally penetrated” 
her vagina without consent, exposed his penis, forced her to 
touch it and “pushed” it against her thigh without consent. 
These incidents had all allegedly happened two and a half to 
three years before the complainants filed. 

“I remembered the encounters I had with these women my 
freshman year, but I did not see anything wrong,” Luke says, “so 
I was replaying them through my head hundreds, thousands of 
times. I couldn’t sleep.” He insists that the first woman allowed 
him to touch her breasts and that they did nothing else. He 
says he never went beyond consensual kissing with the second 
woman, while she was shirtless, and consensual kissing and 
under-the -shirt touching with the third woman. 

A hearing panel— which included the administrator who 
allegedly spoke at the October sexual assault forum that one of 
the complainants organized— reviewed all three accusations at 
once, found him responsible for all and expelled him. It was 39 
days before he was set to graduate. 

“I didn’t know the unfairness,” Luke’s father says, “[until] I 
went online and said. Holy cow, this is happening all over Amer- 
ica. And he was one of those guys that got hit, that got swept up in 



this. These administrators don’t have any capabil- 
ity to give a fair process. They’re just not qualified, 
and they’re ruining kids’ lives.” 

Luke filed a Title IX lawsuit in August. Colgate 
has not yet filed a response. A spokeswoman for 
the school declined to comment on pending litiga- 
tion, and its lawyers did not respond to Newsweek's 
emails. The names of the accusers are not public, 
and they are not defendants in the lawsuit. 

Perhaps lawsuits such as Luke’s and Nungess- 
er’s indicate that a fundamental shift is under- 
way in the campus rape debate. “I don’t think 
this is the beginning of the end, but I think it’s 
the end of the beginning,” says Miltenberg, who 
also represents Luke. “Hopefully, people take a 
closer look at allegations like this. Now, that’s not 
to say that there aren’t real sexual assaults and 
rape. Those are very serious problems. But so is 
being falsely accused of something.” 




^ HOW WOULD YOU FEEL? ’ 

WEEKS AFTER filing their lawsuit, and days 
before that tense Columbia graduation, Nungess- 
er’s parents visited Dodge Hall, a brick building 
near the center of the campus. An art exhibition 
on the third fioor featured work by graduating 
seniors. They expected to find Sulkowicz’s mat- 
tress there. They knew seeing it would be painful, 

DUE PROCESS DUE: Title IX suits like Nungesser’s 
contend that schools are zealous in protecting the 
accusers, but trample the rights of the accused. 
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but they wanted to bear witness to what their son 
had endured. They saw Sulkowicz’s large portrait 
of a man who they instantly thought resembled 
their son, printed over an issue of The New York 
Times that included a story about him. The figure 
was grinning and pulling down his underwear, 
exposing his erect penis. 

Another print, over the Times article about 
Nungesser, showed the same man in profile, 
naked and on a mattress, on top of a woman they 
thought resembled Sulkowicz. She was naked, 
pinned down, on her back with her knees by her 
shoulders. The male figure was penetrating her 
in the same way Sulkowicz has said Nungesser 
raped her. A third print showed the female figure 
covering her eyes, with the words “You can take 
my story but my body won’t be overwritten.” 

“How would you feel having your face and 
your genitals drawn over an article with your 



“I WOULD HATE TO BE ON 
A COLLEGE CAMPUS TODAY, 
ON EITHER SIDE OF THIS.” 



name, which is then exhibited to the entire school?” Nung- 
esser says. “Columbia is hosting this, is facilitating this.... A 
Columbia faculty [member] approved those prints, supervised 
those prints, hung those prints on the wall and then gave a 
toast to this exhibition.” 

Nungesser and his parents say they have no interest in set- 
tling the lawsuit. “My faith in justice has been so fundamentally 
shaken,” he says, “that Tm hoping by going forth and putting 
this into a court of law there’s going to be someone who says this 
behavior that occurred here was [an] injustice. 

“what happened to me. ..could happen to any other college 
male,” he adds. “Institutions are capable of intense cruelty 
without even realizing what they’re doing.” □ 
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HEALTH INNOVATION SPAOE STARTUPS WILDLIEE OLIMATE 



THE SMART TAT 

“Tech tattoos” could change how we 
monitor our steps and vital signs — 
and even pay for a cup of colfee 



FUTURE INK: 
Developers at 
Chaotic Moon 
are working 
on all sorts of 
tech tattoo 
prototypes; one 
includes anima- 
tion activated 
by the wearer’s 
movements. 
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DEVICES LIKE the Fitbit and Apple Watch are 
sold on the notion that they will provide a steady 
stream of personal data that could improve a 
person’s life— help you lose weight, sleep bet- 
ter and reach fitness goals. But it works only if a 
user remembers to strap it on every morning— 
and keeps it there. However, research finds that 
consumers quickly tire of using these devices 
day after day. Chaotic Moon Studios, a startup 
in Austin, Texas, hopes to solve this problem 
(and many others) with “tech tattoos.” 

These “bio-wearables” are made from small 
pieces of hardware components that connect 
with special paint that conducts electricity, cre- 
ating a small circuitry that sits comfortably on 
the skin and resembles a simple circuit board. 
They can collect and store data such as heart rate 
and body temperature and then send that infor- 
mation to a smartphone app. 

The company has not said when it plans to put 
the first generation of tech tats on the market. 



Current models involve a special ink painted on 
the skin with a brush, followed by using tweezers 
to fix the small hardware components onto the 
area. But Chaotic Moon anticipates the version 
it will sell to consumers would come in a package 
similar to a box of Band-Aids and be applied like 
a temporary tattoo. 

The tech tats could become useful to physi- 
cians wishing to monitor a patient’s vital signs 
after surgery in an unobtrusive and reliable way. 
They could also be useful in preventive care, by 
monitoring physical data and alerting your doc- 
tor of any problems. Tech tats could even change 
the way consumers make financial transactions, 
providing a more secure and faster way to pay 
for things by simply tapping your wrist at the 
supermarket register instead of opening up your 
wallet. They could also replace paper tickets at 
amusement parks and movie theaters— after 
purchasing your ticket online, all you’d need to 
do to gain entrance is tap the tat on a scanner. □ 
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KILL THE UNICORNS! 

The stupid-money flood in tech is bad 
for business and bad for innovation 



THE FASCINATION with technology “unicorns” 
seems about to go the way of Bigfoot sightings, 
Area 51 aliens and Furbies. 

And tech startups will be better off for it. Really. 

At the moment, a lot of Silicon Valley is in a 
panic. There’s been a party going on for the past 
year, and it apparently just ran out of beer. 

Huge rounds of financing have been infiat- 
ing the value of startups, creating a herd of 
billion-dollar private companies popularly 
labeled unicorns. According to CB Insights, in 
April there were 57 unicorns with a total value of 
$211 billion. Now that has shot up to 144 valued at 
$505 billion. These companies range from Uber 
(valued at $51 billion) to Spotify ($8.5 billion) to 
companies you’ve probably never heard of, like 
Quikr, Kabam and Farfetch ($1 billion each). 

Pretty much everyone you ask in tech says 
the crazy money is drying up. Startups looking 
to go public are finding that their private valu- 
ations don’t hold. Square’s initial public offer- 
ing this month was supposed to be the crystal 
ball that would foretell the fate of all unicorns. 
Well, Square’s last private round valued it at $6 
billion. Post-IPO, its market cap is more like $4 
billion. Some $2 billion went poof 

The troubles look worst from up close, espe- 
cially in Silicon Valley. The pre-IPO funding flood 
encouraged a good deal of sloppy management, 
overblown egos and stupid expectations, so there 
will no doubt be layoffs, underwater options and 
fortune-seekers moving back to Oklahoma. For a 
little while, there will probably be crying. 



But the damage from a rupturing valuation 
bubble isn’t likely to be anything like 2000’s 
tech apocalypse. 

For starters, the total value of all the unicorns 
put together is barely more than Microsoft’s 
$432 billion market cap. If the unicorns lost a 
third of their total value, it would be the equiv- 
alent of the $182 billion AIG bailout. All in all, 
the unicorns are a small group with an outsize 
image, like the Kardashians. 

Back in the late 1990s, exuberance over the 
Internet caused the building of dot-com and tele- 
com companies that promised way more than the 
technology could do and got way ahead of what 
people actually wanted— Webvan, Flooz and the 
infamous Pets.com. They weren’t real businesses. 
When funding withered, many closed. 

This time, though, most of the companies are 
building products and services people desire. The 
companies have real business models. Five years 
ago, it was nearly impossible for a craftsman at 
a street fair or a piano teacher making a house 
call to take a credit card. Now thousands of small 
businesses rely on Square, changing the nature 
of transactions. For the first half of 2015, Square 
brought in revenue of $560.6 million, at a healthy 
growth rate. In that way. Square is very much a 
fortune-teller for other unicorns. It operates a fine 
business. It disappeared $2 billion because the 
financiers screwed up when they invested. 

As the valuation spiral unwinds, a relatively 
small circle of private investors will get seri- 
ously whacked, and some million-dollar Wall 
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THOSE SCRAPPY 
BILLIONAIRES: 
Silicon Valley now 
has 144 unicorns, 
ranging in value 
from Uber ($51 
billion) to Spotify 
($8.5 billion), CB 
Insights says. 



Street bonuses won’t get paid. But since the uni- 
corns aren’t public, the financial fallout won’t 
blow far. The companies that have built real 
businesses won’t go away. 

And then it will be better for startups— possi- 
bly much better. 

Startups will benefit as office rents tumble and 
good people become easier to hire. The cost of 
starting a tech company and launch- 
ing a product has dived by something 
like a hundredfold since the dot-com 
era, thanks to the emergence of things 
like cheap cloud computing and open 
source software. Private money raised 
has been far outpacing the cost of 
developing a business. Less money in 
the system is not going to result in less 
innovative technology getting built. 

The influx of so much private money 
screwed up the natural metronome of 
the tech startup universe. Huge funding 
rounds convinced a lot of founders to stay private 
too long. Data analysis of post-2000 tech IPOs 
by Play Bigger advisers (for an upcoming book I 
co-authored with them) shows that almost all of 
the most enduring and valuable tech companies 
went public when they were between six and 10 
years old. Facebook, Google, Twitter, VMware, 
Red Hat and others all fit that model. Companies 
that rushed to IPO earlier or waited until later 
almost always created very little long-term value. 

So there is a pace that works in tech. It starts 
with a gestation period. By years six to 10, it 
becomes obvious that a new company and its new 



category will firmly take hold, and the company 
then goes public and ramps up. History suggests 
that companies will benefit if that pace returns. 

Moreover, the billions of dollars pumped into 
tech startups don’t help. The data analysis shows 
that money raised by a company while private has 
absolutely zero correlation to its long-term per- 
formance as a public company. In other words. 



the gigantic private financing rounds of late are 
like participation trophies in kids’ soccer. They’re 
meaningless and send the wrong signals. 

Some of this helps explain why a lot of great 
tech companies get started on the backside of 
exuberant times. Uber was founded in 2009, just 
after the 2008 financial crisis. Google blossomed 
in 2000. Microsoft was founded in 1975 in the 
midst of an oil crisis. Give the private -valuation 
nuttiness a moment to clear, and it should be the 
sanest time to start a tech company in years. 

And then we can stop this obsession with uni- 
corns and get back to looking for Tupac. Cl 



THE INFLUX OF SO 
MUCH PRIVATE MONEY 
SCREWED UP THE NATURAL 
METRONOME OF THE 
TECH STARTUP UNIVERSE. 
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THE WORLD’S MOST 
UNDERESTIMATED DISEASE 

A bacterial infection is killing millions 
and growing stronger by the day. So 
why aren’t we rushing to stop it? 



THE DIRT ROADS are dusty in the summer and 
a quagmire when it starts to rain. The gutters, few 
and far between, fill up quickly with milky, putrid 
water. Khayelitsha, the second-largest South Afri- 
can township, is a stretch of wooden and tin shacks 
clumped tightly together. It’s growing quickly: 
Since 2001, the population has risen by 200,000, 
pushing the total to more than 500,000 inhabi- 
tants. New houses are eating the last free areas of 



land. Tin huts have been thrown up on the beach, 
all the way to the dunes that mark the township’s 
boundary with neighboring Cape Town. 

In these South African suburbs, the poor live in 
precarious housing built in filth. Whole families 
here cram into huts a few square feet big, where 
air does not move and bacteria proliferate. It’s an 
environment that facilitates the rapid spread of 
a deadly infectious disease: tuberculosis. People 
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BAD AIR: A child 
plays outside 
in the township 
of Khayelitsha, 
on the outskirts 
of Cape Town, 
South Africa. 
Drug-resistant 
TB is on the rise 
here, thanks to 
the crowded, 
unventilated 
living conditions. 



contract TB when Mycobacterium tuberculosis 
bacteria enter the body and start to multiply. 
Usually, it infects the lungs, but if untreated it 
can spread, attacking the kidneys, spine or brain. 
Tuberculosis gets little press or attention, despite 
the fact that it condemns to death 1.5 million peo- 
ple around the world every year. 

This low profile is probably due to the fact 
that while TB was once a leading cause of death 
in Western Europe and North America, it has 
largely been eradicated in these regions. In the 
U.S., for example, there were about 80,000 TB 
cases in 1954; 60 years later, there were just 
9,421. Today, over 95 percent of TB victims are in 
developing countries. The World Health Organi- 
zation estimates that in South Africa TB infects 

450.000 people every year. In the minibuses 
that function as public transport for the majority 
of people, in churches, in bars, in houses— in any 
small, poorly ventilated space— all it takes is one 
cough. And once infected, many will die. The 
WHO estimates that there were 96,000 TB-re- 
lated deaths in South Africa in 2014, making the 
illness the leading cause of death in the country. 

Phumeza Tisile, of Khayelitsha, was 
diagnosed with TB in 2010. At first, 
she was given the usual first-line 
drugs for the infectious disease. But 
after a few months of treatment, her 
doctors discovered that her body 
wasn’t responding to the treatment— 
she had multidrug-resistant tubercu- 
losis. MDR-TB, as it’s often called, is 
the result of an infection by a form 
of M. tuberculosis that has mutated to survive 
the drugs typically used to treat regular TB— 
isoniazid, rifampin, ethambutol, pyrazinamide. 

The problem is escalating. The WHO esti- 
mates that in South Africa, for example, cases 
of MDR-TB rose from 2,000 in 2005 to about 

8.000 in 2014. Essentially, drug resistance arises 
in areas with weak TB control programs. If a 
patient is not treated long enough or doesn’t take 
prescribed medications properly, the weaker 
bacteria die off but the stronger survive. These 
bacteria then replicate and eventually spread. 

Perversely, our improved ability to recognize 
MDR-TB is helping make the disease stronger. 
The treatment for drug-resistant TB is long 
and painful, and many patients end up quitting 
midway through— which again encourages TB 
bacteria to grow stronger. Unlike regular TB, 
which takes six to nine months to treat, MDR-TB 
requires treatment for up to two years, involv- 
ing something like 14,600 pills and hundreds of 
injections. It’s very expensive and painful, and it 
comes with a high risk of serious side effects. 
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“During the treatment period, I felt really bad. 
I vomited and felt sick all the time. I couldn’t 
eat, and I slowly lost my hearing until I became 
completely deaf,” says Tisile. And even then, 
the treatment didn’t seem to work. After further 
analyses, her doctors gave her the bad news: She 
had Extensively Drug-Resistant Tuberculosis 
(XDR-TB), which is as bad as it sounds. This form 
of TB can’t be cured even with second-line drugs. 

To defeat XDR-TB, you need treatments that 
can cost $26,392—100 times more than the cost 
of a course of treatment for common TB. Even- 
tually, with the financial assistance of Doctors 
Without Borders, Tisile finally got the right treat- 
ment, and in August 2013 her TB tests came up 



negative. Still, she could no longer hear or talk. 
This year, she had two cochlear implants, which 
restored her hearing. Despite her suffering, Tis- 
ile was relatively lucky. The treatments for the 
XDR-TB are successful just 20 percent of the 
time, according to the latest WHO TB report. 

TB UNMASKED 

At the Brooklyn Chest Hospital, a few miles from 
the center of Cape Town, men and women, young 
and old, walk the corridors with masks covering 
their faces— the identifying mark for those who 
have caught TB. The simple paper masks are 
indispensable to prevent contagion but unbear- 
able because of the discomfort they cause and 
the attention they attract. “Many people prefer 
to risk contagion rather than using masks,” says 
Dr. Paul Spiller, who heads up Brooklyn Chest. 
“This [is] because of the stigma against TB 
patients that in South Africa is still very strong.” 
People with TB here fear meeting their neigh- 
bors on the way to the hospital, fear having to say 
to their relatives that they are TB -positive and 



IN SOUTH AFRICA, 450,000 
PEOPLE ARE INFECTED 
BY TB EVERY YEAR. 
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fear being abandoned by family and community, 
“when two years ago I discovered I was TB-pos- 
itive, and a little later also HIV-positive too, my 
family disappeared,” says Moses Michize, 42. “I 
have not heard from them since— not a phone 
call or a visit for the entire treatment period. I no 
longer exist to them.” 

To avoid social isolation, people with TB hide 
their disease and don’t get proper treatment. That 
means they often don’t learn the very basics of the 
illness, says Sive Mapeitu, a 27-year-old health 
care worker. “People know little or nothing about 
the new forms of tuberculosis, do not know how to 
prevent it, do not understand why the masks are 
necessary,” she says. “The majority of people, if 
they start to cough, they just cure themselves as 
if they had caught a cold, and if the cough goes on 
they pretend they’re fine. Very few of them decide 
of their own free will to go and take the test.” 

Mapeitu is MDR-TB -positive. “I am sure I was 
infected while working in Guguletu, a township 
in Cape Town where I used to live and where I 
spent all day with infected people— a filthy envi- 
ronment, 20 people using the same bathroom, 
no sewers, so of course TB proliferates.” 



Anyone can get TB. Ivan Ross, a 61-year-old 
fisherman who lives in a wooden shack, fell ill 
in the hold of a boat, where the air is stagnant, 
the humidity high and cold gets into your bones. 
Because of the illness, Ross had to stop working; 
today, he makes a few dollars here and there by 
charging kids in the township of Hout Bay to 
play some old ’90s console-based video games 
he owns. On the opposite end of the spectrum is 
Dalene von Delft, a 33-year-old doctor who lives 
in the wealthy neighborhood of Somerset West. 
She, like Mapeitu, was infected on the job. But 
there’s also one particular community in South 
Africa that suffers more than others from the 
disease: the miners. 

THE PLATINUM DISEASE 

Step out of Johannesburg and travel just a few 
miles into the stretch of bare hills in the Gauteng 
region, and you’ll quickly understand how inte- 
gral the mines are to South Africa’s economy. 
They rise like trees in the arid landscape, where 
trucks and other heavy machinery kick up dust 
24 hours a day, obscuring the small, barren work 
towns where thousands of miners live, often 



FACIAL RECOGNI- 
TION: White paper 
masks are a telltale 
sign that a person 
is TB-positive. The 
disease comes with 
a stigma— those 
stricken are often 
abandoned by their 
communities. 
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without their families. Miners are the economic 
backbone of South Africa. With its platinum, 
coal, manganese, chromium and gold, the min- 
ing industry represents one the country’s most 
important resources, making up 8.3 percent of its 
gross domestic product. 

For centuries, TB has affected the miners 
here at higher than normal rates. Today, despite 
the commitments made by mining companies 
to guarantee the health and safety of work- 
ers, TB continues to claim victims. “The basic 
problem is that mines are, I dare to say, an envi- 
ronment worse than hell itself,” says Georgina 
Jephson, a lawyer in Johannesburg. “Tempera- 
tures reach [95 to 100 Fahrenheit]. The air is 
stagnant. There is no ventilation whatsoever, 
and dust gets into the lungs. And when miners 
breathe silica dust, coming from the explosions, 
they are exposed to great risks to their health.” 
The miners typically spend 12 to 14 hours a day 
in this asphyxiating heat. 

Jephson, together with the Richard Spoor Law 
Office, is representing thousands of miners in a 
trial involving 30 of the major mining companies 
of South Africa. They are seeking justice— and 
compensation for the health problems they’ve 
developed on the job. “According to recent stud- 
ies, 1 miner in 4 has got silicosis, and this is the 
first step toward tuberculosis,” says Jephson. 
Silicosis is an illness caused by the inhalation of 
silica dust, which is present in huge quantities in 
the mines. As time passes, this dust weakens the 
lung’s defense system, making it more suscepti- 
ble to an M. tuberculosis infection. 

“I am sure that I got sick in the mine,” says 
Tembe Djais, who lives in a small village at the 
gates of Bizana, in the Eastern province. Djais 
worked for 30 years in a gold mine in the mining 
town of Carletonville. “I was team leader,” he 
says. “I was the first to go into the newly opened 
corridors and first to breathe the dust before it 
even touched the ground.” When Djais retired, he 
started to suffer from strong chest pain. Breath- 
ing became difficult. He was coughing constantly 
and had no appetite. Soon he was losing weight 
rapidly. He went to the doctor and found out he 
was TB-positive. Luckily, it was a drug-suscepti- 
ble type— he is now under treatment, and the doc- 
tors are confident he will recover. Now he wants 
those responsible for his poor health to step up. “I 
got sick underground, and I think that compensa- 
tion is the minimum that the mine company can 
do for me and my family.” 

The story for miners is illustrative of the larger 
problem when it comes to tuberculosis treat- 
ment: It’s an unsexy disease that affects those 
living in the shadows of society. Researchers, 
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doctors, professors and health care workers all 
agree that tuberculosis does not get the attention 
or investment from international donors that 
such a deadly killer— the most lethal single infec- 
tious agent in the world— deserves. In large part, 
this is because pharmaceutical companies are 
abandoning investment in TB research. Pfizer 
stopped funding TB research in 2012, AstraZen- 
eca in 2013, Novartis in 2014. Overall, private 
sector investment in TB research has diminished 
by a third from 2011 to today. “The explanation is 
quite simple: The research on TB does not make 
enough profit,” says Nesri Padayatchi, deputy 
director of the Center for the AIDS Program of 
Research in South Africa. “Moreover, in Western 
countries, it is looked upon as a disease of the 
Third World, of poor people.” 

In September, the United Nations adopted a 
new set of sustainable development goals, inter- 



governmental targets for broadly improving the 
world. One key target: End the epidemic of tuber- 
culosis by 2030. But Mario Raviglione, director 
of the WHO’s tuberculosis program, thinks that’s 
unrealistic. It’s not that it’s an impossible objec- 
tive; it’s that the premise is flawed. TB, he argues, 
is no longer an epidemic like Ebola— one that 
comes on quickly and strongly but then fades 
into memory. TB has “become endemic by now,” 
he says. “It has found its balance amongst the 
people.” As a planet, we’ve more or less accepted 
the fact that some of us will die from this dreaded 
disease, now insidious, nearly impossible to 
root out. Maybe that’s OK. But visit the broken 
township of Khayelitsha, or the ghostly halls of 
the Brooklyn Chest Hospital or the hot, dusty 
Gauteng mines, and you’ll see that it’s not. Cl 



“WHEN TWO YEARS 
AGO I DISCOVERED I 
WAS TB-POSITIVE, MY 
EAMILY DISAPPEARED.” 
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ICE. ICE BABY 

Meet the hyperactive former 
punk behind Iceland Airwaves, 
one of the most respected music 
festivals in the world 



REYKJAVIK ROCK 
CITY: Iceland 
Airwaves manager 
Grfmur Atlason (af- 
fectionately known 
as the Mayor of 
Iceland) performs 
with his punk band 
Dr. Gunni during 
October’s festival. 



BY 

STACEY ANDERSON 

^ @staceykanderson 



GRIMUR ATLASON is nowhere to be found, 
though stories of him abound. Whenever I find 
myself haplessly roaming the streets of Reyk- 
javik, Iceland, through the crush of pink-cheeked 
carousers who have flocked to the Airwaves 
music festival, there are always a dozen folks 
eager to recall sightings of the hulking 6 -foot-y 
local rock guru. 

He’s at the hip-hop showcase in the sweater 
store, insists a sound engineer. No, he’s schmooz- 
ing with foreign media at a cocktail party, says a 
publicist. Actually, he’s eating a shark, declares a 
paint-streaked street performer who is probably 
taking the piss out of me, in much the same way 
as the piss gets taken out of sharks in this part of 
the world. (A local delicacy is that fish fermented 
in urine and drained before consumption; no 
sensible tourist eats it twice.) 

One guitarist points across the street to Stjor- 



narrad, the prime minister’s office. “Start there,” 
he drawls between swigs of Gull beer, freezing 
raindrops clinking against his can. “He’s the 
mayor of Iceland, after all.” 

Actually, Atlason’s real title is much less formal. 
He’s the manager of Iceland Airwaves, the coun- 
try’s most famous cultural event. The one-time 
punk brat of Reykjavik’s vibrant DIY scene has 
turned into a globe-trotting unofficial ambassa- 
dor for his homeland’s music. “I play the bass, 
and Tm a rocker, and I know how to do it, but I 
was always better at organizing things,” Atlason, 
45, explains in his office at the Harpa, the capital’s 
opulent national symphonic hall. Black tattoos of 
snowflakes and anchors peek out from the sleeves 
of his red sweater. “My oversight, when it’s really, 
really hectic, is similar to maybe taking some kind 
of drug: I see everything really clearly.” 

That focus has played a significant role in the 
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expansion of Airwaves since it began in Octo- 
ber 1999, when Sigur Ros and the trip-hop band 
GusGus headlined a concert at the Reykjavik 
Airport. It was a bid to increase tourism in the 
country’s frigid off-season and flaunt its musical 
offerings that, despite what many in the interna- 
tional community assumed, included more than 
just tremulous Bj 5 rk ballads. Today, Airwaves 
is more analogous to South by Southwest— a 
kinetic network of shows in a dozen-plus clubs 
in downtown Reykjavik, ranging in regality from 
Gaukurinn, a cramped dive bar with cheap shots 
and sticky floors, to the Harpa, a towering build- 
ing with glass mosaic walls. It’s such a trendy 
scene that the festival recently prompted Rolling 
Stone to dub the entire country “the new Brook- 
lyn,” tongue likely in cheek. 

Atlason took over Airwaves five years ago 
and insists on selecting every band himself; this 
November, the number reached 168 Icelandic 
acts and 72 foreign ones. “It’s a tyranny— I have 
the final say,” he says emphatically, reclining in 
his office chair, his tan Timberland boots shov- 
ing aside errant paperwork on the desk. “The 
bands have to be crispy, crispy, crispy. They must 
have aspects to them that make the festival more 
vibrant, more in all directions.” 

His lineups work out to roughly 70 percent Ice- 
landic artists, and local musicians play alongside 
prominent international imports. This year, the 
Icelandic electro-pop group FM Belfast shared a 
stage with the British electronic dance stars Hot 
Chip, and the local orchestral-pop composer 
Borko opened for American folk smart-ass du 
jour Father John Misty at the Harpa. Other acts 
were imported from Japan (the psychedelic punk 
band Bo Ningen, at the pop-up room KEX Hos- 
tel), Norway (the winsome pop singer Aurora, 
at the cavernous Reykjavik Art Museum) and 
New Zealand (the dream-folk group French 
for Rabbits, at the restaurant I6n6). Around 
9,000 ticket holders assembled from similarly 
far-flung locations— particularly the U.K., U.S. 
and Scandinavian countries, not least because 
past rosters have championed their acts. In past 
years, Atlason booked Robyn, HAIM, Hozier 
and Iceland’s Of Monsters and Men before they 
achieved wide fame. 
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Much of Airwaves’s hectic atmosphere stems 
from its hundreds of “off-venue” concerts, or 
unofficial shows in unusual locations: bus sta- 
tions, apparel shops, even swimming pools. One 
of this year’s marquee artists, John Grant of the 
Denver rockers the Czars (he’s now an expat in 
Reykjavik), performed a swooning set with the 
Iceland Symphony Orchestra at the Harpa, then 
popped over to his regular barbershop for a few 
songs. Scouring downtown for these shows is 
an addictively challenging hunt and appeals 
strongly to music industry executives. Icelandic 
bands first scouted here have been invited to play 
other international festivals, including Glaston- 
bury in England, Lollapalooza in the U.S. and 
Roskilde in Denmark. 

Sometime after they arrive with fur-lined 
parkas and wide-angle lenses, and before they 
depart with nine new psych-rock CDs and a 
satchel of freeze-dried fish, tourists at Iceland 




+ 



HEATING UP: 
Attendees enjoy 
the 2015 festival, 
above, and Ice- 
landic exports Of 
Monsters and Men, 
top, perform at 
the 2012 Airwaves. 
Right, the baths at 
Airwaves’s 2004 
Blue Lagoon Party. 



Airwaves will invariably call the country “mag- 
ical.” And even that word can fall short when 



it comes to describing the brilliant ribbons of 
green and purple lights that spread across night 
skies, the seething volcanoes that hulk in the 
distance and the bubbling lagoons with water 
as blue as melted crayons. In Reykjavik, the 
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lights of gently sloping clapboard houses glow 
with perennial yuletide warmth, and smiling 
shopkeepers will happily answer your questions 
about puffins. 

Many of the festival’s venues are much more 
lo-fi: nonchalant dive bars spackled with fliers 
and sweat droplets, well-trod carpeted halls 
with stains that may predate the Vikings. The 
Gamla Bio theater is one of the more elegant, 
with art deco flourishes in its molding, though 
its backstage is a dim labyrinth of rickety lad- 
ders and inexplicable dead ends. Yet it’s here, 
four nights into Airwaves, that Atlason has 
found a moment of peace. He slumps onto a 
scuffed couch and plucks at his amber-hued 
bass guitar; the room’s lone light sources— a 
transparent glass minifridge stuffed with beer 
and the iPhone at his hip frantically flashing 
texts and notifications of missed calls— barely 
illuminate the strings. 

“Even if it’s punk rock, you have to warm 
up,” Atlason tells me sternly. He glances 
around the empty backstage hallway. His 
bandmates are still having a boozy dinner. 
“Or at least I have to.” 

He noodles around for a few more minutes. 



stoically ignoring the phone— it’s a rare reprieve 
from fielding the endless questions, favors, cri- 
ses and general political glad-handing required 
of his role. But louder needs prevail: His punk 
quartet. Dr. Gunni, is about to take the stage for 
their first Airwaves show in 12 years, and the first 
since he began managing the festival. 

It was Atlason’s idea— a way to fete the recent 
50th birthday of the group’s frontman, Gun- 
nar “Dr. Gunni” Hjalmarsson, a prolific sing- 
er-songwriter and music historian. But two days 
ago, he was lamenting the decision. “When 
you get me to think about it, I just go, he 
groaned to me. “It’s probably the most stupid 
thing you ever do, to play your own festival. I 



H THINK HE’S MANIC 
ALL THE TIME. YOU 
PROBABLY HAVE TO 
BE, WITH SO MUCH 
TO TAKE CARE OE.” 
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have no focus for it.” 

Hjalmarsson isn’t offended. “Grimur says 
everything that he’s thinking; he’s not sugarcoat- 
ing anything,” he says dryly. “I think he’s manic 
all the time. You probably have to be, with so 
much to take care of” 

Atlason was an active teen in the Reykjavik DIY 
scene of the 1980s— a fertile time for Icelandic 
rock, with the rise of influential acts Studmenn and 
Bubbi Morthens, and the decade in which Bjork 
and the Sugarcubes first demanded international 
attention. The members of Dr. Gunni became 
minor cult figures in 2003 the release of their 
only album, Stori hvellur (Big Bang), a raucous 
effort of surf-inflected guitar and scabrous vocals 
that nodded to Hiisker Dii and the Pixies. “They 
made a wonderful, wonderful pop -punk 
record that unfortunately didn’t fly too 
high,” explains Haukur Magnusson, 34, 
a promoter for Airwaves between 2005 
and 2008 and now the editor-in-chief 
of alternative newspaper The Reykjavik 
Grapevine. Two members of Dr. Gunni, 
Gudmundur Birgir Halldorsson and 
Kristjan Freyr Halldorsson, also play in 
his punk band, Reykjavik. “In 2005, they stopped 
playing. But they didn’t break up; they were just 
adults with jobs and shit.” 

For Atlason, that job was working as a social 
development therapist and record label pro- 
moter. But the following year, he took a left turn 
and became the mayor of Bolungarvik, a small, 
fishing-heavy municipality in the fjords of north- 
west Iceland. Then he did the same at the nearby 
municipality Dalabyggd. Both have populations 
of around 1,000 people. “I was sort of hunted 
down to do that because the town wanted to have 
a promoter for their city,” he explains. “But being 
a mayor in Iceland is like doing 10 jobs at once.” 

Good training for managing Airwaves. The 
evening of Dr. Gunni ’s show, Atlason’s airtight 
schedule falls into disarray; he wants to stop by 
his favorite swimming center for a dip (a daily 
routine for most Icelanders), but his father calls 
and asks him to deliver some alcohol to his 
house. So off we speed in his hatchback through 
the steep hills of suburban Reykjavik, street- 
lights glimmering below us and two bottles of 



Brennivin schnapps clinking in the backseat. 

Atlason has mentioned twice now, in passing, 
that he entered rehab at age 19. “Before that, my 
life was going in the sewer. I started drinking at 
11,” he explains, briefly looking away from the 
dark road to meet my gaze. He’s clearly used to 
speaking frankly about the topic. “Growing up, 
my parents were both alcoholics.... It was, for 
me, the path I was doomed to take. Using alco- 
hol was really good for me. I liked it because I 
became calm, and that hole in my stomach kind 
of went away for a while.” 

He now has been sober for 21 years and has 
three kids— one from a first marriage, two from 
his current one. “My children have never seen 
me under the influence,” he says proudly. He 
parks the car and walks off to his father’s house, 
bottles in hand. 

WHEN DR. GUNNI takes the stage at Gamla 
Bio, it is a moment of little fanfare: the four of 
them under harsh white lights, squaring off for 
50-odd people milling about. Just another one 
of the many pleasantly scrappy shows at Air- 
waves, but it’s suffused with a sincere, bracing 



punk spirit; Hjalmarsson howls with guttural 
vigor— he smacks of an Icelandic Frank Black- 
while Atlason postures wide-legged and proud, 
thrashing his head and screwing his face tightly 
as he churns out rapid bass runs. It’s a fusillade 
set, nine songs in 27 minutes. By the time it’s 
over, the crowd has swelled, and the front row 
is chanting, ''Meirar (More!). 

Afterward, Atlason and the rest of Dr. Gunni 
convene in the green room. “Wow, you have to 
be fit for that,” Atlason says, mopping his face 
with his sweat-sodden black Airwaves tee. 

“It was not so good sound,” says Hjalmarsson. 
“But it was fun, wasn’t it?” Atlason replies, 
grinning at Hjalmarsson until he reciprocates. “I 
thought it was punk and good.” 

I ask if he would take to the festival stage 
again. He chuckles. “Probably not, because I 
wouldn’t call myself an artist. Maybe an 'rrrrtistj 
if you take the A away.” He claps his bandmates 
on the back and shrugs into his coat. Then he’s 
off, phone to his ear, back into the hectic expanse 
of his festival. Cl 



“THE BANDS HAVE TO BE 
CRISPY, CRISPY, CRISPY.” 
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^WHO GOT 
GRANDMA 
STONED?’ 



Joyce Carol Oates’s 
tweets are attracting 
more attention than 
her books 



BY 

ZACH 

SCHONFELD 

# @zzzzaaaacccchhh 



JOYCE CAROL OATES 
has written more than 
40 books of fietion, but 
her tweets are getting a 
bigger reaetion lately. 
Oates’s 140-eharaeter 
musings, on everything 
from raeism and global 
eonflietto kale, have 
beeome surreal objeets 
of faseination on Twitter. 
Her droll sense of humor 
has been mistaken for 
eluelessness, as when 
she retweeted a photo 
of the 1993 Jurassic Park 
set and wondered about 
“eonservation laws.” The 
author’s tweets regularly 
draw dozens of replies, 
and her presenee on 
the medium has been 
deseribed as “infamous” 
and “the #1 self-parody 
aeeount on Twitter.” 
More reeently, the 
National Book Award 
winner elieited a 
negative response with 
a series of tweets won- 
dering whether there is 
anything “eelebratory & 
joyous” about ISIS. The 
query was met with both 
outrage and moekery, 
though Oates, 77, says 
her tweet was taken out 
of eontext. The author 
spoke with Newsweek 
from her home in New 
Jersey, where she teaehes 
at Prineeton. 




Why do you think that 
tweet about ISIS got 
so much attention? 

Well, I think it’s the 
nature of Twitter and 
soeial media. People are 
looking for something 
to take out of eontext, 
and then they magnify 
it. Even though it’s the 
opposite meaning of the 
original meaning. [It’s] 
just part of the... fleeting 
sensationalism of soeial 
media, that things are 
exaggerated and then 
forgotten, and then the 
next thing eomes along 
and it’s exaggerated 
and forgotten. 

Molly Ringwald, the 
actress, tweeted, “OK, 
who got Grandma 
stoned?” 

I don’t know what 
was so unusual about 
what I suggested, that 
there’s an emotional 
impoverishment. I don’t 



understand why it would 
be eonsidered that a 
person who said that was 
hallueinating. 

Your Twitter drew 
a lot of attention 
about five months 
ago when you tweeted 
a picture of Steven 
Spielberg on the set 
of Jurassic Park. 

Oh, that was meant to be 
a joke! I have many, many 
tweets that are meant to 
be fimny. I have tweets 
from even today [that are] 
meant to be funny. 

People misunderstood 
that tweet. 

I had a fal<e dinosaur 
pieture on Twitter some 
months before. It was 
something that I’d taken 
at the Natural History 
Museum. I said [it] was 
the New Jersey state bird. 
Now that was obviously 
a joke. But some people 




thought it was a real bird. 
They wrote to me and 
said they’d never seen a 
bird like that in New 
Jersey. What ean I do.^ I 
ean’t really explain a joke 
as I’m making a joke. 

There was a debate on 
Twitter about whether 
a hot dog is a sand- 
wich. Did you follow 
that debate? 

No. 



Do you have an opinion 
on it? 

No. 

No opinion? 

No. But that seems typieal 
of the trivial nature of 
Twitter. Who eares.^ We 
have this law enforee- 
ment erisis in the United 
States where blaek people 
are being shot down in 
the streets, and that’s a 
real soeial evil. That’s 
what people should be 
eoneemed about. Most of 
what I follow on Twitter 
has to do with soeial 
injustiee. I eould eare less 
about a hot dog. Cl 
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JUST SAY ROE 

China is becoming a majoi^layer in luxe 
comestibles, including truffles and caviar 



MAO XINPING rakes through the undergrowth 
in a pine forest on a hillside in China’s Yunnan 
province. After only a few minutes, he finds what 
he is looking for— a handful of golf-ball-sized 
black truffles. Just to show that this is no fluke, 
he wanders farther into the forest, past clumps of 
wild ginger and the occasional marijuana plant, 
to repeat the performance. “I get paid 1,000 
renminbi a kilo [about $150] for them, which is a 
large part of my income. No one eats them here— 
we used to just feed them to the pigs,” Mao says. 
Farmers here began harvesting truffles 20 years 
ago; now Yunnan produces 200 tons of tuber 
indicum, or Chinese black truffles, and exports 
much of that to truffle-hungry diners overseas. 

A growing number of wealthy Chinese diners 
have also been seduced by the musty, morel- 
ish allure of these earthbound fungi. With me 
as I visit the local producers of several high- 
end ingredients during a recent trip to China is 
Terrence Crandall, executive chef of the Penin- 
sula Hotel in Shanghai, who wants to encour- 
age more awareness of the quality produce 
available in China. Chinese entrepreneurs and 
established companies are also taking advan- 
tage of the increasing demand for luxury foods, 
both imported and Chinese-grown. 

Crandall explains that truffles are far from 
the only delicious fungi to be found in Yunnan. 
The province, in the south of the country, is 
home to nearly 30 types of edible mushrooms, 
including superb morels, boletus and matsutake, 
which are highly sought after in Japan. China 



is already the world’s largest producer of fungi 
and the third-biggest exporter after Poland and 
the Netherlands. Don’t be surprised if you see 
Chinese mushrooms coming to a place near you 
soon— Yunnan alone expects to export more 
than $1.5 billion worth this year. 

Chinese truffles, along with the country’s 
nascent but rapidly growing wine industry, may 
never rival the very best foreign alternatives, but 
there is one luxury food product the Chinese are 
definitely in line to dominate— caviar. 

Gourmets have long prized the unfertilized 
roe of several species of sturgeon. Unfortunately, 
it is necessary to kill these fish to harvest the cav- 
iar, which is usually between 10 and 12 percent of 
the weight of a fully mature sturgeon. More than 
90 percent of the world’s caviar once came from 
the Caspian Sea, but due to overfishing, pollu- 
tion and political instability, regulating produc- 
tion was vital. Since 2008, there have been strict 
quotas and then a worldwide ban on wild caviar 
production according to a treaty, the Convention 
on International Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora. This has led to a profusion 
of farmed varieties in more than 50 countries, 
from Saudi Arabia to Bulgaria. Some of these 
countries are producing delicious farmed caviar, 
but serious aficionados still hanker after the taste 
of the wild Russian and Iranian varieties from 
the Caspian. 

Wild caviar production was around 1,000 tons 
per year in the mid-1980s, and while farmed caviar 
worldwide is catching up, it has only just passed a 
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BLACK GOLD 
Workers sort 
black truffles 
at the Kunming 
Rare Truffle Co.’s 
processing area. 



total of 200 tons. The heartland for caviar produc- 
tion in China is in one of the most exquisite and 
unspoiled destinations in the country— the vast 
Thousand Island Lake, 250 miles southwest of 
Shanghai. This artificial lake was created 50 years 
ago to provide hydroelectricity. There is no indus- 
try nearby, and nearly 90 percent of the shoreline 
is natural forest, conditions that have made the 
lake ideal for farming healthy sturgeon. 

The Kaluga Queen caviar company, based at 
the lake, produced its first caviar in 2006. Five 
main species of sturgeon are being reared in the 
Thousand Island Lake, all in huge subterranean 
cages, which are lowered into deeper water during 
the hotter summer months. It takes at least eight 
to 10 years for some sturgeon species to mature, 
while beluga, the rarest and most expensive spe- 
cies of them all, can take 12 to 18 years to grow to 
full size before they are caught, killed and the cav- 
iar eggs removed from their bellies. 

When I visited the lake recently, I traveled by 
speedboat from a dock across the still surface for 




several miles to reach the sturgeon farms. Inside 
big steel pens are hundreds of large, shark-like 
sturgeon, many well over 6 feet in length. There 
are 50,000 sturgeon slowly reaching maturity 
before being taken several hours away in water- 
filled trucks to a processing plant in the city of 
Quzhou. The 50 or so workers at the plant are 
subject to stringent decontamination proce- 
dures— as are all visitors— before being allowed 
near the sturgeon. The company’s employees 
kill the fish, remove the raw caviar, mix it with a 
small amount of salt and seal it in 1.8-kilogram 
airtight containers. The process takes no longer 
than 15 minutes. 

But what about the taste? I have tried the 
very best farmed caviar from Iran, Spain, Ger- 
many, Italy, France and Belgium, but none 
has the power and intensity of Kaluga Queen’s 
Schrenckii caviar, a hybrid of the Amur and 
kaluga species. I’m not the only admirer. Alain 
Ducasse already uses this variety at his epony- 
mous restaurant in Monaco (the restaurant has 
three Michelin stars), as do three-star chefs Joel 
Robuchon and Eric Ripert. Lufthansa also serves 
it in its first-class cabins. 

Last year, Kaluga Queen produced 45 tons of 
caviar, making it the largest producer of farmed 
caviar in the world. It exports nearly three- 
quarters of the delicacy. Kaluga Queen antici- 
pates a maximum production of 60 tons of caviar 
annually. The company manufactures four dif- 
ferent varieties of caviar, ranging in price from 
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$1,500 per kilogram to more than double that 
for the prized beluga. It will be a few more years 
before the beluga species it is breeding attains 
the necessary maturity to produce the larger roe 
associated with this variety. 

“In the beginning, people didn’t believe that 
we could produce caviar in China and didn’t 
trust us,” says Han Lei, vice general manager of 
Kaluga Queen. “Last year, we exported 2 tons to 
Russia, and in a blind tasting of 25 different cav- 
iars we were ranked first and second. So people 
listen to us now.” □ 
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WARHOLS IMMORTAL SOLE 

Berluti, which crafted bespoke loafers 
for the iconic American artist, is now 
making clothes Warhol would have loved 



IN 1962, a pale, shy-seeming man with sun- 
glasses and an excessively floppy fringe crossed 
the threshold of 26 Rue Marbeuf, the address 
of Berluti, the fabled Paris-based shoemaker. 
Celebrating its centenary this year, Berluti was 
established by a former carpenter from Italy 
who turned his woodworking skills to good 
account making the lasts around which shoes 
were formed. By 1962, the third generation of 
the Berluti family was running the business. 

In those days, Berluti was shoemaker by 
appointment to the famously fastidious Duke of 
Windsor and Charles de Gaulle, then the presi- 
dent of France. The establishment that met the 
needs of the abdicator king and the president 
of the republic was— just about— willing to also 
serve less desirable types, such as singers and 
movie stars Dean Martin and Frank Sinatra, but 
the staff was unused to seeing young men with 
silly haircuts, leather jackets and sunglasses 
walk through the front door. Happily, a gap- 
toothed young woman of artistic temperament 
had recently started working at Berluti. Her 
name was Olga Berluti. She was a cousin of the 
owner, Tabilio Berluti, and she recognized the 
withdrawn man behind the fringe and the dark 
glasses as the artist Andy Warhol. 

Under the disapproving gaze of her elders, 
Olga agreed to design Warhol a pair of shoes, 
and the following year (making a bespoke pair 
of shoes is not a rapid business) the square-toed 



moccasins that the artist had requested were 
ready. Unhappily— so company lore has it— an 
unsightly scar in the leather bisected the apron 
of the shoe, but instead of sending them back 
to the workshop, Olga told her client a beguil- 
ing story: “The leather came from a transgres- 
sive cow that liked to rub up against the barbed 
wire.” The notion of a transgressive ruminant 
appealed to Warhol; he declared that hence- 
forth he would wear only shoes made from the 
leather of transgressive cows. 

Warhol’s shoe— with its pronounced stitching 
around the apron, its exaggerated throat and 
widened slot on the vamp— has remained in 
production ever since. And although part of me 
finds it hard to believe that Berluti would let a 
shoe go into production with a great crease in it, 
this creation myth has the ring of truth about it, 
because making a story out of something oth- 
ers would call a defect— indeed making a story 
out of anything or indeed very little— was one of 
Olga Berluti’s fortes. 

She was a sorceress of shoes. These were not 
just things that one put on one’s feet; they were 
extensions of one’s soul, allegories for decod- 
ing the mysteries of life. Their special lambent 
Venezia leather was washed in the lagoon of 
Venice, and they were best cleaned using vin- 
tage Venetian linen and a few drops of vintage 
Dom Perignon. 

I first met Olga in the early 1990s, before 
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LVMH acquired the brand in 1993. I sat in her 
shop, bewitched, as she wove tales of how she 
was designing footwear for the modern warrior 
and how she left shoes outside at night so that 
their color would fade and age by the light of the 
moon. Sunlight, she said, was too harsh. All was 
going swimmingly until I asked if I could have a 
poke around the workshops; she was affronted 
by the suggestion. It was as if I 
had suggested making the Turin 
Shroud into cushion covers. 

Eventually, we did get along 
well enough for me to visit her 
atelier, which she had decorated 
with the lasts of about 150 dead 
customers, transforming these 
wooden stand-ins for an individ- 
ual’s uniquely shaped foot into 
works of art. The Duke of Wind- 
sor’s last was festooned with 
feathers, tartan and coral. And 
that was the difference with Berluti— the use of 
color. Before Berluti, men’s shoes tended to be 
black or brown. After Berluti, kingfisher-bright 
shoes came to adorn men’s feet. And the colors 
were not just solid; these were shoes with sub- 
tle variegation and gradation of color. It took a 
while for these innovations to take off. I believe 
the first experiments with color were in 1968, but 



now even many relatively conservative men have 
embraced shoes with vibrant colors. 

Berluti long ago outgrew its single-shop begin- 
nings and since 2011 has been under the creative 
direction of a delightful man called Alessandro 
Sartori, who has been charged with the task of 
turning a shoe shop into a modern gentleman’s 
emporium. “We built up the silhouette from the 
shoes,” he explains, describing how he began cre- 
ating the sort of clothes that would perfectly match 
the famous footwear. “You need to see the shoes, 
so we needed a narrow pant, clean and sharp”— 
which led him to the natural shoulder line of the 
jacket and also the acquisition of celebrated Paris 
tailor Arnys, adding the expertise of two dozen 
tailors to the company’s 35 shoemakers. 

While the bespoke garments and shoes are 
made in Paris, the ready-to-wear shoes and 
clothes are made in Italy. The color Sartori sees 
as crucial to the identity of Berluti is common to 
both collections. “I collect the season’s colors, and 
working with the colorist we study the recipe for 
each one, and we study them on leather— all the 
colors need to work for shoes. Only at that point 
do we translate them into fabrics and yarns.” 

Thus from shoes to trousers and coats. “We 
have a perfect match,” Sartori says. “Even 
though you would never wear an outfit in the 
same color.” And it is in the leather jackets and 
coats that the similarities to the shoes are at 
their most prominent, because they are treated 
to the same coloration and patination process as 
the shoes. “We want a perfect transversal line 
between all the products,” he says. 

I think Andy Warhol would have liked what 
Sartori is doing with Berluti, not least because 



he was fond of leather jackets. I have suggested 
to Sartori that he look into making an Andy 
jacket to complement the Andy shoe. I dare- 
say, however, that had Warhol worn a Berluti 
blouson he would have been as particular as he 
was that time he walked into the Berluti shop in 
1962, making clear his preference for a trans- 
gressive rather than transversal line. □ 



BEFORE BERLUTI, MEN’S 
SHOES TENDED TO BE BLACK 
OR BROWN. AFTER BERLUTI, 
KINGFISHER-BRIGHT SHOES 
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REPORTER STEVEN WALDMAN COVERS 
THE EFFECTS OF TOUGH BUDGET TIMES 
ON CITY SERVICES IN THE U.S. 

Residents of 
New Orleans 
could tell it 
was budget 
time last fall 
because the 
city coroner 
issued a 



familiar threat: 'No more picking 
up dead bodies on the street.' 
And further, Dr. Frank Minyard 
warned, any corpses lucky 
enough to make it to the morgue 
would just have to lie there.” 
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Chris Hemsworth works hard and chooses his roles carefully. He handles pressure 
by taming it, and turning it to his advantage. #DontCrackUnderPressure was coined 
with him in mind. 





